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ANNOUNCEMENT 


if has been decided to suspend the publication of this 
periodical for one year. POETRY AND DRAMA will | 


reappear, circumstances permitting, early in 1916. | 


It is impossible for the Editor to express the reluctance 
with which he is forced to this decision. PoETRY AND DRAMA 
was slowly gaining for itself a permanent place among the 
periodicals : a public had been formed ; the circulation was 
steadily increasing ; the strength and general quality of the 
whole was, he ventures to believe, through the support of 
a valuable nucleus of occasional contributors, the loyal — 
co-operation of a permanent staff of chroniclers, and a perse- | 
vering search for new talent or promise, gradually improving. 


As the weeks pass, however, it becomes increasingly 
evident that the attention of the public must inevitably 
remain fixed on one issue only—the preservation of National 
Liberty. The consideration and, indeed, the production of 
literature require leisure of mind. The suspension of this 
periodical is designed to last until we have been so fortunate 
as to regain that leisure. | 


Meanwhile, the Poetry Bookshop will remain open for 
such as may need it, and will maintain, in every possible 
manner, the principal interests now represented in PoETRY 
AND DRAMA. 
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IMPRESSIONISM 


SECOND. ARTICLE * 


HAVE been trying to think what are the objections to Impres- 
Sionism as I understand it—or rather what alternative method 
could be found. It seems to me that one is an Impressionist because 
one tries to produce an illusion of reality—or_rather the business of 
Impressionism is to produce that illusion. The subject is one enormously 
complicated and is full of negatives. Thus the Impressionist author is 
sedulous to avoid letting his personality appear in the course of his 
book. On the other hand, his whole book, his whole poem is merely 
an expression of his personality. Let me illustrate exactly what I 
mean. You set out to write a story, or you set out to write a poem, 
and immediately your attempt becomes one creating an illusion, You 
attempt to involve the reader amongst the personages of the story or 
in the atmosphere of the poem. You do this by presentation and by 
presentation and again by presentation. ~The moment you depart from 
presentation, the moment you allow yourself, as a poet, to introduce 
the ejaculation : 
““Q Muse Pindarian, aid me to my theme ;” | 
or the moment that, as a story-teller, ” permit yourself the luxury of 
Saying: 
| ‘““Now, gentle reader, is my heroine not a very sweet and oppressed lady? ”— 
at that very moment your reader’s illusion that he is present at an 
affair in real life or that he has been transported by your poem into an 


* Mr Hueffer’s first article appeared in POETRY AND DRAMA No. 6, June, 1914. 
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On 
atmosphere entirely other than that al his arm-chair or his chimney- 
corner—at that very moment that illusion will depart. Now the point 


is this : 
The other day I was discussing shaed matters with a young man 


whose avowed intention is to sweep away Impressionism. And, after 


I had energetically put before him the views that I have here expressed, 
he simply remarked : ‘“‘ Why try to produce an illusion ?” To which | 
could only reply : ‘‘ Why then write ?” 

I have asked myself frequently since then “a one should try to 
produce an illusion of reality in the mind of one’s reader. Is it just an 
occupation like any other—like postage-stamp collecting, let us say— 
or is it the sole end and aim of art? I have spent the greater portion 


of my working life in preaching that particular doctrine: is it oe. 
_ then, that I have been entirely wrong ? 


Of course it is possible for any man to be idbech wrong ; but I 
confess myself to being as yet unconverted. The chief argument of 
my futurist friend was that producing an illusion causes the writer so 
much trouble as not to be worth while. That does not seem to me to 
be an argument worth very much because—and again I must say it 
seems to me—the business of an artist is surely to take trouble, but 
this is probably doing my friend’s position, if not his actual argument, 
an injustice. I am aware that there are quite definite esthetic objec- 
tions to the business of producing an illusion. In order to produce an 
illusion you must justify ; in order to justify you must introduce a certain 
amount of matter that may not appear germane to your story or to your 
poem. Sometimes, that is to say, it would appear as if for the purpose 
of proper bringing out of a very slight Impressionist sketch the artist 
would need an altogether disproportionately enormous frame; a frame 
absolutely monstrous. Let me again illustrate exactly what I mean. It 
is not sufficient to say: ‘‘ Mr Jones was a gentleman who had a strong 
aversion to rabbit-pie.” It is not sufficient, that is to say, if Mr Jones's 
dislike for rabbit-pie is an integral part of your story. And it is quite 


possible that a dislike for one form or other of food might form the 


integral part of astory. Mr Jones might be a hard-worked coal-miner 
with a well-meaning wife, whom he disliked because he was developing 
a paSsion for a frivolous girl. Andit might be quite possible that one 
evening the well-meaning wife, not knowing her husband’s peculiarities, 
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On Impressionism 


but desiring to give him a special and extra treat, should purchase 
from a stall a couple of rabbits and spend many hours in preparing for 
him a pie of great succulence, which should be a solace to hir. when he 
returns, tired with his labours and rendered nervous by Fis growing 
passion for the other lady. The rabbit-pie would then bec¢me a symbol 
—a symbol of the whole tragedy of life. It would symbolize for Mr 
Jones the whole of his wife’s want of sympathy for him and the whole 
of his distaste for her ; his reception of it would symbolize for Mrs 
Jones the whole hopelessness of her life, since she had expended upon 
it inventiveness, sedulous care, sentiment, and a good will. From that 
position, with the rabbit-pie always in the centre of the discussion, you 
might work up to the murder of Mrs Jones, to Mr Jones’s elopement 
_ with the other lady—to any tragedy that you liked. For indeed the 
position contains, as you will perceive, the whole tragedy of life. 

And the point is this, that if your tragedy is to be absolutely con- 
vincing, it is not sufficient to introduce the fact of Mr Jones’s dislike 
for rabbit-pie by the bare statement. According to your temperament 
you must sufficiently account for that dislike. You might do it by 
giving Mr Jones a German grandmother, since all Germans have a 


peculiar loathing for the rabbit and regard its flesh as unclean. You | 


might then find it necessary to account for the dislike the Germans have 
for these little creatures ; you might have to state that this dislike is a 
self-preservative race instinct, since in Germany the rabbit is apt to eat 
certain poisonous fungi, so that one out of every ten will cause the 
death of its consumer, or you might proceed with your justification of 
Mr Jones's dislike for rabbit-pie along different lines. You might say 
that it was a nervous aversion caused by having been violently thrashed 
when a boy by his father at a time when a rabbit-pie was upon the 


table. You might then have to go on to justify the nervous tempera- 


ment of Mr Jones by saying that his mother drank or that his father 
was a man too studious for his position. You might have to pursue 
almost endless studies in the genealogy of Mr Jones; because, of 
course, you might want to account for the studiousness of Mr Jones's 
father by making him the bastard son of a clergyman, and then you 


might want to account for the libidinous habits of the clergyman in 


question. . That will be simply a matter of your artistic conscience. 
You have to make Mr Jones’s dislike for rabbits convincing. You 
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On Impressionism 

have to make it in the first place convincing to your reader alone; but 
the odds are that you will try to make it convincing also to yourself, 
since yo. yourself in this solitary world of ours will be the only reader 
that you really and truly know. Now all these attempts at justification, 
all these actails of parentage and the like, may very well prove 
uninteresting 10 your reader. They are, however, necessary if your 
final effect of murder is to be a convincing impression. 

But again, if the final province of art is to convince, its first province 
is to interest. So that, to the extent that your justification is un- 
interesting, it is an artistic defect. It may sound paradoxical, but the 
truth is that your Impressionist can only get his strongest effects by 
using beforehand a great deal of what one may call non-Impressionism. 
He will make, that is to say, an enormons impression on his reader's’ 
mind by the use of three words. But very likely each one of those 
three words will be prepared for by ten thousand other words. Now 
are we to regard those other words as being entirely unnecessary, as 
being, that is to say, so many artistic defects? That I take to be my 
futurist friend’s ultimate assertion, 

Says he: “All these elaborate conventions of Conrad or of 
Maupassant give the reader the impression that a story is being told— 
all these meetings of bankers and master-mariners in places like the 
Ship Inn at Greenwich, and all Maupassant’s dinner-parties, always in 
the politest circles, where a countess or a fashionable doctor or someone 
relates a passionate or a pathetic or a tragic or a merely grotesque 
incident—as you have it, for instance, in the ‘ Contes de la Bécasse’— 
all this machinery for getting a story told is so much waste of time. A 
story is a story ; why not just tell it anyhow? You can never tell what 
sort of an impression you will produce upon a reader. Then why bother 
about Impressionism : ? Why not just chance your luck 2?” 

There is a good deal to be said for this point of view. Writing up 
to my own standards is such an intolerable labour and such a thankless 
job, since it can’t give me the one thing in the world that I desire— 
that for my part I am determined to drop creative writing for good 
and all. But I, like all writers of my generation, have been so handi- | 
capped that there is small wonder that one should be tired out. Qn the 
one hand the difficulty of getting hold of any critical guidance was, 
when I was a boy, insuperable. There was nothing. Criticism was 
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On Impressionism 


non-existent ; self-conscious art was decried ; you were supposed to 
write by inspiration; you were the young generation with the vine- 
leaves in your hair, knocking furiously at the door. On the other hand, 
one writes for money, for fame, to excite the passion of love, to make 
an impression upon one’s time. Well, God knows what one writes for. 
But it is certain that one gains neither fame nor money ; certainly one 


does not excite the passion of love, and one’s time continues to be 


singularly unimpressed. 
But young writers to-day have a ‘eae better chance, on the zsthetic 


side at least. Here and there, in nooks and corners, they can find © 


someone to discuss their work, not from the point of view of goodness 


or badness or of niceness or of nastiness, but from the simple point of | 


view of expediency. The moment you can say: ‘‘Is it expedient to print 


vers libre in long or short lines, or in the form of prose, or not to print 


it at all, but to recite it ?”—the moment you can find someone to discuss 
these expediences calmly, or the moment that you can find someone 
with whom to discuss the relative values of justifying your character or 
of abandoning the attempt to produce an illusion of reality—at that 
moment you are very considerably helped ; whereas an admirer of your 


work might fall down and kiss your feet and it would not be of the 


very least use to you. 
IT. 


This adieu, like Herrick’s, to poesy, may seem to be a digression. 


Indeed it is; and indeed it-isn’t. It is, that is to say, a digression in 


the sense that it is a statement not immediately germane to the argu- 
ment that I am carrying on. But it is none the less an insertion fully 
in accord with the canons of Impressionism as I understand it. For 
the first business of Impressionism is to produce an impression, and the 


only way in literature to produce an impression is to awaken interest. | 


And, in a sustained argument, you can only keep interest awakened by 
keeping alive, by whatever means you may have at your disposal, the 


surprise of your reader. You must state your argument; you must — 


illustrate it, and then you must stick in something that appears to have 
nothing whatever to do with either subject or illustration, so that the 
reader will exclaim : ‘‘ What the devil is the fellow driving at?” And 
then you must go on in the same way—arguing, illustrating and 
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On Impressionism 


startling and arguing, startling and illustrating—until at the very end 
your contentions will appear like a ravelled skein. And then, in the 
last few lines, you will draw towards you the master-string of that 
seeming confusion, and the whole pattern of the carpet, the whole design 
of the net-work will be apparent. | 
This method, you will observe, founds itself upon analysis of the 
human mind. For no human being likes listening to long and sustained 


arguments. Such listening is an effort, and no artist has the right to - 


call for any effort from his audience. A picture should come out oft its 
frame and seize the spectator. 

Let us now consider the audience to which the artist should address 
himself, Theoretically a writer should be like the Protestant angel, a 


messenger of peace and goodwill towards all men. But, inasmuch as | 


the Wingless Victory appears monstrously hideous to a Hottentot, and 
a beauty of Tunis detestable to the inhabitants of these fortunate 
islands, it is obvious that each artist must adopt a frame of mind, less 
Catholic possibly, but certainly more Papist, and address himself, like the 
angel of the Vulgate, only Lomznztbus bone voluntatts. He must address 
himself to such men as be of goodwill; that is to say, he must typify 
for himself a human soul in sympathy with his own; a silent listener 
who will be attentive to him, and whose mind acts very much as his 
acts. According to the measure of this artist’s identity with his species, 
so will be the measure of his temporal greatness. That is why a book, 
to be really popular, must be either extremely good or extremely bad. 
For Mr Hall Caine has millions of readers; but then Guy de Mau- 
passant and Flaubert have tens of millions. 

I suppose the proposition might be put in another way. Since the 
great majority of mankind are, on the surface, vulgar and trivial—the 
stuff to fill graveyards—the great majority of mankind will be easily 
and quickly affected by art which is vulgar and trivial. But, inasmuch 
as this world is a very miserable purgatory for most of us sons of men 
—who remain stuff with which graveyards are filled—inasmuch as 
horror, despair and incessant strivings are the lot of the most trivial of 
humanity, who endure them as a rule with commonsense and cheerfulness 
—so, if a really great master strike the note of horror, of despair, 
of striving, and so on, he will stir chords in the hearts of a larger 
number of people than those who are moved by the merely vulgar and 
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the merely trivial. This is probably why Madame Bovary has sold 
more copies than any book ever published, except, of course, books 
purely religious. But the appeal of religious books is exactly similar. 

It may be said that the appeal of Madame Bovary is largely sexual. 
So it is, but it is only in countries like England and the United States 
that the abominable tortures of sex—or, if you will, the abominable 
interests of sex—are not supposed to take rank alongside of the horrors 
_of lost honour, commercial ruin, or death itself. For all these things 

are the components of life, and each is of equal importance. 

So, since Flaubert is read in Russia, in Germany, in France, in the 
United States, amongst the non-Anglo-Saxon population, and by the 
immense populations of South America, he may be said to have taken 
for his audience the whole of the world that could possibly be expected 
to listen to a man of his race. (I except, of course, the Anglo-Saxons 
who cannot be confidently expected to listen to snything other than 
the words produced by Mr George Edwardes, and musical comedy in 
general.) 

My futurist friend again visited me yesterday, and we discussed this 
very question of audiences. Here again he said that I was entirely 
wrong. He said that an artist should not address himself to “homme 


moyen sensue?, but to intellectuals, to people who live at Hampstead 


and wear no hats. (He withdrew his contention later.) 

I maintain on my own side that one should address oneself to the 
cabmen round the corner, but this also is perhaps an exaggeration. 
My friend’s contention on behalf of the intellectuals was not so much 
due to his respect for their intellects. He said that they knew the 
A B C of an art, and that it is better to address yourself to an 
audience that knows the A BC of an art than to an audience entirely 
untrammelled by such knowledge. In this I think he was wrong, for 
the intellectuals are persons of very conventional mind, and they 


acquire as a rule simultaneously with the A B C of any art the 


knowledge of so many conventions that it is almost impossible to make 
any impression upon their minds. Hampstead and the hatless generally 
offer an impervious front to futurisms, simply because they have imbibed 
from Whistler and the Impressionists the convention that painting 
should not be literary. Now every futurist picture tells a story; so 
that rules out futurism. Similarly with the cubists. Hampstead has 
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On Impressionism 


imbibed, from God knows where, the dogma that all art shoul be 
based on life, or should at least draw its inspiration and its strength 


from the representation of nature, So there goes cubism, since cubism — 
is non-representational, has nothing to do with life, and has a quite | 


- proper contempt of nature. 


When I produced my argument that one should adideess oneself to 


the cabmen at the corner, my futurist friend at once flung to me the 


jeer about Tolstoi and the peasant. Now the one sensible thing in the 


long drivel of nonsense with which Tolstoi misled this dull world was 
the remark that art should be addressed to the peasant. My futurist 
friend said that that was sensible for an artist living in Russia or 
Roumania, but it was an absurd remark to be let fall by a critic living 
on Campden Hill. His view was that you cannot address ‘yourself to 
the peasant unless that peasant have evoked folk-song or folk-lores. I 
don't know why that was his view, but that was his view. 

It seems to me to be nonsensical, even if the inner meaning of his 
dictum was that art should be addressed to a community of practising 
artists. Art, in fact, should be addressed to those who are not pre- 
occupied. It is senseless to address a Sirventes to a man who is going 
mad with love, and an Imagiste poem will produce little effect upon 
another man who is going through the bankruptcy court. 

It is probable that Tolstoi thought that in Russia the non-preoccupied 
mind was to be found solely amongst the peasant class, and that is 
why he said that works of art should be addressed to the peasant. I 
don’t know how it may be in Russia, but certainly in Occidental 
Europe the non-preoccupied mind—which is the same thing as the 
peasant intelligence—is to be found scattered throughout every grade 
of society. When I used just now the instances of a man made for 
love, or distracted by the prospect of personal ruin, I was purposely 
misleading. Fora man mad as a hatter for love of a worthless creature, 
or a man maddened by the tortures of bankruptcy, by dishonour or by 
failure, may yet have, by the sheer necessity of his nature, a mind more 
receptive than most other minds. The mere craving for relief from his 
personal thoughts may make him take quite unusual interest in a work 
of art. So that is not preoccupation in my intended sense, but for a 
moment the false statement crystallised quite clearly what I was 
aiming at. 
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On Impresstonism 
The really impassible mind is not the mind quickened by pass. ° . 


but the mind rendered slothful by preoccupation purely trivial. The 


“English gentleman ” is, for instance, an absolutely hopeless being from 
this point of view. His mind is so taken up by considerations of what 


is good form, of what is good feeling, of what is even good fellowship ; 


he is so concerned to pass unnoticed in the crowd; he is so set upon 
having his room like everyone else’s room, that he will find it impossible 
to listen to any plea for art which is exceptional, vivid, or startling. 
The cabman, on the other hand, does not mind being thought a 
vulgar sort of bloke; in consequence he will form a more possible 
sort of audience. On the other hand, amongst the purely idler classes 
it is perfectly possible to find individuals who are so firmly and titularly 
gentle folk that they don't have to care a damn what they do. These 
again are possible audiences for the artist. The point is really, I take 
it, that the preoccupation that is fatal to art is the moral or the social 
preoccupation. Actual preoccupations matter very little. Your cabman 
may drive his taxi through exceedingly difficult streets ; he may have 
half-a-dozen close shaves in a quarter of an hour. But when those 
things are over they are over, and he has not the necessity of a cabman. 
His point of view as to what is art, good form, or, let us say, the proper 
relation of the sexes, is unaffected. He may be a hungry man, a thirsty 
man, or even a tired man, but he will not necessarily have his finger 
upon his moral pulse, and he will not hold as zsthetic dogma the idea 
that no painting must tell a story, or the moral dogma that passion 
only becomes respectable when you have killed it. 

It is these accursed dicta that render an audience hopeless to the 
artist, that render art a useless pursuit and the artist himself a despised 


‘individual. 


So that those are the best individuals for an artist’s audience who 
have least listened to accepted ideas—who are acquainted with deaths at 
street corners, with the marital infidelities of crowded courts, with the 
goodness of heart of the criminal, with the meanness of the undetected 
or the sinless, who know the queer odd jumble of negatives that forms 
our miserable and hopeless life. “If I had to choose as reader I would 
rather have one who had never read anything before but the Newgate 
Calendar, or the records of crime, starvation and divorce in the Sunday 
paper—I would rather have him for a reader than the man who had 
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-overed the song that the sirens sang, or had " heart the whole of 
the 7zmes Literary Supplement, from its inception to the present day. 
Such a peasant intelligence will know that this is such a queer world 
that anything may be possible. And that is the type of intelligence 
that we need. 

Of course, it is more difficult to find these intelligences in the town 
than in the rural districts. A man thatching all day long has time 
for many queer thoughts ; so has a man who from sunrise to sunset is 
trimming a hedge into shape with a bagging hook. I have, I suppose, 
myself thought more queer thoughts when digging potatoes than at 
any other time during my existence. It is, for instance, very queer if you 
are digging potatoes in the late evening, when it has grown cool after 
a very hot day, to thrust your hand into the earth after a /potato and 
to find that the earth is quite warm— is about flesh-heat. Of course, 
the clods would be warm because the sun would have been shining on 
them all day, and the air gives up its heat much quicker than the earth. 
But it is none the less a queer sensation. 

Now, if the person experiencing that sensation have what I call a 
peasant intelligence, he will just say that it is a queer thing and will 
store it away in his mind along with his other experiences. It will go 
along with the remembrance of hard frost, of fantastic icycles, the death 
of rabbits pursued by stoats, the singularly quick ripening of corn in a 
certain year, the fact that such and such a man was overlooked by a wise 
woman and so died because, his wife, being tired of him, had paid the wise 
woman five sixpences which she had laid upon the table in the form of 


a crown ; or along with the other fact that a certain man murdered his > 


wife by the use of a packet of sheep dip which he had stolen from a 
field where the farmer was employed at lamb washing. All these 
‘remembrances he will have in his mind, not classified under any 
headings of social reformers, or generalized so as to fulfil any fancied 
moral law. 

But the really dangerous person for the artist will be the gentleman 
who, chancing to put his hand into the ground and to find it about as 
_ warm as the breast of a woman, if you could thrust your hand between 
her chest and her stays, will not accept the experience as an experience, 
but will start talking about the breast of mother-nature. This last man 
is the man whom the artist should avoid, since he will regard phenomena 
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On Impressionism 

not as phenomena, but as happenings, with which he may back : , 

preconceived in fact, so many sticks with which to beat 
a dog. 

No, what the artist ee is the man with the quite virgin. mind— 


‘the man who will not insist that grass must always be painted green, 


because all the poets, from Chaucer till the present day, had insisted on 
talking about the green grass, or the green leaves, or the green straw. _ 

Such a man, if he comes to your picture and sees you have painted 
a haycock bright purple will say : 

‘Well, I have never myself observed a haycock to be purple, but I 
can understand that if the sky is very blue and the sun is setting very 
red, the shady side of the haycock might well appear to be purple.” 
That is the kind of peasant intelligence that the artist needs for his 
audience. | 

And the whole of Impressionism comes to this: having realized that 
the audience to which you will address yourself must have this particular | 


‘peasant intelligence, or, if you prefer it, this particular and virgin 


openness of mind, you will then figure to yourself an individual, a 
silent listener, who shall be to yourself the homo bone voluntates 
—man of goodwill. To him, then, you will address your picture, 
your poem, your prose story, or your argument. You will seek 


to capture his interest; you will seek to hold his interest. You 


will do this by methods of surprise, of fatigue, by passages of 


_ sweetness in your language, by passages suggesting the sudden and 


brutal shock of suicide. You will give him passages of dulness, so 
that your bright effects may seem more bright ; you will alternate, you 
will dwell for a long time upon an intimate point ; you will seek to 
exasperate so tiiat you may the better enchant. You will, in short, 
employ all the devices of the prostitute. If you are too proud for this 
you may be the better gentleman or the better lady, but you will be the 
worse artist. For the artist must always be humble and humble and 
again humble, since before the greatness of his task he himself is 
nothing. He must again be outrageous, since the greatness of his task 


_ calls for enormous excesses by means of which he may recoup his 


energies. That ‘: why the artist is, quite rightly, regarded with 
suspicion by people who desire to live in tranquil and ordered society. 
But one point is very important. The artist can never write to 
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isfy himself—to get, as the saying is, something off the ins ‘He 


must not write propaganda which it is his desire to write ; he must not 
write rolling periods, the production of which gives him a soothing 
feeling in his digestive organs or wherever it is. He must write always | 
so as to satisfy that other fellow—that other fellow who has too clear 
an intelligence to let his attention be captured or his mind deceived 
by special pleadings in favour of any given dogma. You must not 
write so as to improve him, since he is a much better fellow than 
yourself, and you must not write so as to influence him, since he is a 
granite rock, a peasant intelligence, the gnarled bole of a sempiternal 
oak, against which you will dash yourself in vain, It is in short no 
pleasant kind of job to be a conscious artist. You won’t have any 
vine-leaves in your poor old hair; you won’t just dash your quill into 
an inexhaustible ink-well and pour out fine frenzies. No, you will be 
just the skilled workman doing his job with drill or chisel or mallet. 
And you will get precious little out of it. Only, just at times, when 
you come to look again at some work of yours that you have quite 
forgotten, you will say, ‘‘ Why, that is rather well done.” That is all. 


FORD MADOX HUEFFER 


A NOTE ON NIETZSCHE (By the Editor) 


It seems necessary to point out the misinterpretation, occasioned by popular 
ignorance or degraded sentimentality, of the work of the — liberator, 
Friedrich Nietzsche. 

Many misguided persons, seeking a root principle, have, on some second- 
hand or inaccurate representation of his books, attempted to find in him an 
important influence, if not a guiding force, in the present war. Let it be plainly | 
asserted, Nietzsche was anti-Prussian, anti-theistic. The war, to him, would 
have been a last plunge of the despicable Final Man of Zarathrustra. Nietzsche 
was not nationalist nor propagandist, not militarist, not any sort of ——ist. May 
those at present too angry to see clearly or too prejudiced to think hopefully 
reserve their judgment in this matter until after the war. It is important that 
the utterances of universal prophets be not obscured through the natural, though 
limited, prejudices of race sentiment, or just patriotism. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE 
AND THE WAR 


HE warcut short all literary activity in France, suppressed in a 
day all the means by which men of letters ordinarily derived an 
income from their art. The greater part of the Reviews have ceased to 
appear, or are only published in a much smaller form ; even the daily 
papers have suspended all literary or picturesque contributions. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the publication of books has undergone 
the same fate. They all stopped short at the moment when the order 
for general mobilization was received. In the complex labour which 
is necessary to the material production of a book, the slightest dis- 
organization of one of the parts stops the whole work. But on this ~ 
occasion all were attacked progressively, and a total paralysis was the 
result. Moreover, what was the use of publishing books, even if it had 
been materially possible ? There was nobody to buy them, and hardly 
‘anyone to read them; it would have been making a present to the 
public which the public would not have noticed. The newest and 
most passionate book of: the day before mobilization did. not exist on 
the day after. | 
Although I was not in Paris on the day of the declaration of 
war, I have been able, since my return, to discover how completely it 
disorganized the literary world, and the commercial concerns which 
depend upon the literary world. At the end of July the monthly 
financial accounts of the French publishing houses, with their agencies 
in the provinces and abroad, had not been settled. There was, 
therefore, a lack of money, which had an immediate effect on the 
writers themselves. From the first day it was certain that the literary 
world would have much to suffer if the war were to be a long one. 
When I returned at the beginning of October, committees of relief had 
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French Literature and the War 


been organized for writers, and the ‘‘ Société des Gens de Lewes” 
had instituted free dinners for i its members. It is apparent how rapidly 
distress had broken out since they nad had to raise such Homeric 
remedies, 

It is only now that I begin to understand how closely even the most 
disinterested productions of genius are governed by the general 
conditions of social life. Liberty of the mind is the first necessity, but 
prosperity and equilibrium of the nation are also necessary. And a 
nation at war, above all a nation which has war within its own frontiers, 
can never be a prosperous nor a well-balanced nation. Even supposing 
—an absurd proposition—that the war had disorganized neither 
commerce nor industry, intellectual productions would not have been 
less disturbed. There is a close relation between the different parts of 
an organism, and if disintegration had not begun in the lesser parts it 


would have begun in the greater. It is impossible to enjoy one’s full 


intellectual faculties when the youth of a country is fighting a powerful 
enemy, when its destinies are daily at stake. But the truth is that all 
parts of the literary organism were attacked at once. The writers 
could not write, the printers could not print, the readers could not buy 
and read. The literary organism slept. It still sleeps, and no one 
knows when it will be reawakened. 

Now for a few details. The Goncourt brothers, in the first pages of 
their ‘‘ Journal,” note, as one of the most distressing events of their 
literary career, that the coup d'état of the second of December, 1851, 
occurred on the night which preceded the publication of their first 
book, ‘En 18—.” Asaconsequence this book has remained absolutely 
unknown, though the coincidence, frequently mentioned, has made its 


title famous. There is a time for books. If the hour passes before — 


the book obtains recognition, practically all hope of publicity is lost. 
The works of the best writers now appear very late in the summer 
season and go straight to readers in the country or at the seaside. I 
know of several books which were going to be sent in this way. They 
have been spared a useless voyage, and they have remained done up 
in parcels. Others, sent out in July, had just made their appearance 
on the book-stalls when the terrible day arrived. They are still there. 
A large number were in the printing press, and were to have appeared 
during the first days of October, but the presses suddenly stopped, and 
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French Literature and the War 


their rumbling is silent—it has not yet begun again. The Reviews for 
the first of August could only appear with difficulty, and those which 
are uSually a little late were lost in the first fever of mobilization and 
_ their distribution put off till better times. Some were still received on 
_ the 15th or the 20th of August, and the text, set up in perfect serenity, 
_ seemed rather like a bad joke. Here is a rather touching occurrence. 
_ A new Review founded by young poets came to me on the first day 
of mobilization. It was full of confidence in the future : 


‘‘T’avenir, ’avenir est 2 moi! 
Sire, ’avenir n’est 4 personne !” — 


(Victor HuGco.) 


_ At the bottom of what trench do these conscripts lie, what new fever 
had suddenly made them men of action? I have kept the only number 
of this Review. It contains more philosophy than many fat treatises. 

_ The future! Yes, but there is the hazard of it all. I have also been a 

victim, but I should complain if I had escaped. When the whole 

community suffers it would be shameful to be forgotten by destiny. 

You would feel like those too happy gentlemen you sometimes meet 

now. They have not been touched by the war. They have noson on 

the battlefield, and as to their friends, they treat them less as motives 
of anxiety than as a means to gratify their vanity. Their business— 
they are naturally business men—is, as they say, a business which deals 
in the first necessities of life, which has been increased rather than 
depreciated by the war. Their employees are women or old men. 

They have taken their holidays as usual, but they found that the trains 

ran very badly. “Such a disgraceful state of things is very bad for 

business.” As they only returned to Paris at the beginning of October, 
when Paris was refreshed and had come partially to life again, they 
have kept their good spirits. One phrase keeps coming up in their 

conversation : “ Things have been greatly exaggerated.” For myself I 

do not believe it. Sufferings have not all been reported, and worse 

miseries will be revealed this winter, unless the affairs of the war turn 
suddenly to the good and social activity is greatly increased. But how 
can there be a question of any activity when the best and most 
intelligent part of the nation are soldiers ? There could only be a partial 
activity. However, I will mention certain facts which are not without 
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French Literature and the War 


hope for the literary world. There is some sort of movement in the 
libraries; new projects are discussed, new groups and associations are 
spoken of. The military publishers, Berger-Levrault, are associated 
with the new house of Crés in the publication of a periodical album 
of war drawings. These drawings are. very superior in quality to 
those which have appeared up till now, and there is no doubt of their 
success. These two publishers are also going to attempt something of 
the literary order : a review where the war will be treated not by journal- 
ists—who are always in a hurry—but by writers who prefer to give 
themselves time for reflection. This review will be well received, and 
its appearance will coincide with the reappearance of several others 
which have spent the last three months in reorganization. They even 
speak of publishing books. But it is only a vague rumour; it is_ 
probably only a hope. The only books so far published are a few 
military pamphlets and a reprint of a little novel, half military, half 
fantastic ; it has not had much success. This is not a moment when 
it is possible to interest the public in descriptions of imaginary battles. 
The reality is too prodigal. It overwhelms us with battles. Its 
generosity is immeasurable. It is true that these battles are so new, — 
so long, of a kind so absolutely unfamiliar, that the public, though they 
feel the terrible reality, are evidently nonplussed by the lack of sensa- 
tionalism, of movement, of extraordinary results. If the French had 
followed more carefully the campaign in Manchuria they would under- 
stand the present war better. The movements of the armies in Poland - 
would impress their imagination more keenly. 

The public to-day desires nothing beyond the official communiqué 
except the picturesque stories of the latest heroic deeds. It is useless — 
to attempt to do anything else except in a more or less transitory way. 
In the projected Review of which I have been speaking it will obviously 
be necessary to take into consideration this state of mind and to mix 
military reports with philosophical comments. However, I know from 
a very reliable source that the taste for reading has not diminished 
during these last months. The public libraries, and especially those in 
the districts of Paris which were established for the use of the people, 
have lent the same number of volumes as is usual at this time of the year. 

The man who loves reading does not give it up willingly, and it 
is precisely during the hardest times that he feels the most need 
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of books. The book-buyer, who was thought to have vanished, 
has reappeared, and, since there are no new books, he asks for last 
season's, and even for last year’s. This is another symptom of a 
revival of literature. Perhaps even when the enemy is driven from 
France a few new books might be published. To explain this it should 
be borne in mind that Paris, to which many rich people returned during 
the month of October, is totally deprived of amusements ; there are no 
exhibitions, no social gatherings, no horse races, no hanttien. Every- 
one feels the necessity for amusement, and everyone chooses what is 
perhaps the most speculative, for a man of the world, but the most secret 
and most discreet—reading. In certain circles they are beginning to 
think that it was a mistake to close all the theatres. The reason given 
is that numbers of actors and supers are on the streets, and they are 
the less resigned to their fate since winter is coming on and their 
hardships will become more and more distressing. Here also they will 
proceed discreetly, and little by little the drama will reoccupy a small 
niche in the social world without the theatres being actually opened ; 
it is said that matinees will be organized i in the town-halls. They will 
not play dramas, but they will recite poetry and read pages of good 
prose. This seems to me very reasonable. It will be a step towards 
the greatly desired reopening of a few theatres. 

Yesterday I met a dramatic author who confided his woes to me. 
Whenever one goes out in Paris a meeting with an actor or with a 
dramatic author is absolutely certain ; there are, in fact, too many of 
them, especially now when they are all out of work. This ‘homme 
de théatre” was in a sort of despair. He had hada great play, a 
kind of tragedy in prose, taken by the Théatre Frangais just before the 
war. ‘‘But,” he said, ‘‘will people want tragedies after the war? They 
will have seen so many far crueller than any that could be invented. 
Will people not want less harrowing spectacles, which will entirely 
change our ideas of things?” ‘Everything is possible,” I replied, ‘‘but 
I am not going to-embark on any kind of prophecies. That kind of 


ail is too often wrecked.” | 
- What will the theatre of to-morrow be, and what the literature? If 


we knew, it would be deprived of much of its interest ; for all literary 
work, even the most serious, derives part of its value from the quality 


| of a It is always disappointing to find things happen exactly at 
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French Literature and the War 


the hour and in exactly the manner foretold. Genius loves surprises : 
_we Shall be surprised if genius has anything to do with the war. But 
will it? Shells and bullets also love surprises. A young officer, 
himself a writer, with whom I was discussing this question the other 
_day on his return from the fifteenth battle during one month, said to 

me, “If the new literature is sincere it will be cynical like war itself. 
Those who have passed through it will have no illusions, They will 


know human nature through and through.” He talked to me fora — 


long time in this way, and even more bitterly. But he is, perhaps, an 


exception. Nothing changes a man’s temperament. Each one will 


feel the war according to his nature, and that will be a very excellent 


thing. 
REMY DE GOURMONT 
[ Zranslated by Richard Aldington] 


P.S.—The first number of the “ Bulletin des Ecrivants, 1914-1915,” 
privately printed, which I have just received, informs us that of French 
writers actually soldiers, twenty have already been killed in the war, 
more than thirty have been wounded, a certain number are in hospital 


through illness. 


THE POLIGNAC PRIZE of £100, awarded annually by the Academic Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society of Literature, has been gained this year PY. Ralph 
Hodgson, for his poems, The Bull and The Song of Honour. , 
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WAR POETRY 


F they also serve who only sit and write, poets are doing their work 
well. Several of them, it seems to me, with names known and 
unknown, have been turned into poets by the war, printing verse now 
for the first time. Whatever other virtues they show, courage at least is 
not lacking—the courage to write for oblivion. No other class of poetry 
vanishes so rapidly, has so little chosen from it for posterity. One 


tiny volume would hold all the patriotic poems surviving in European 
_ languages, and originally written, as most of these are to-day, under the 
_ direct pressure of public patriotic motives. Where are the poems of 


Marlborough’s wars? Where are the songs sung by the troops for 
Quebec while Wolfe was reading Gray’s ‘‘Elegy”? But for the wars 
against Napoleon English poetry would have been different, but how 
many poems directly concerning them, addressed to Englishmen at that 
moment, do we read now? One of the earliest, I believe, was Coleridge's 
‘Fears in Solitude: written in April, 1798, during the alarm of an 
invasion.” But no newspaper or magazine, then or now, would print 
such a poem, since a large part of it is humble. He admits that abroad 


we have offended, and at home 
All individual dignity and power 
Engulf’d in courts, committees, institutions, 
Associations and societies, 
A vain, speech-mouthing, speech-reporting guild, 
One benefit-club for mutual flattery, | 
We have drunk up, demure as at a grace, 
Pollutions from the brimming cup of wealth... . 


He believes that 


(Stuffed out with big preamble, holy names, 

And adjurations of the God in heaven, ) 

We sent our mandates for the certain death 

Of thousands and ten thousands. Boys and girls 
And women, that would groan to see a child 

Pull off an insect’s leg, all read of war, 

The best amusement of a morning’s meal... . 
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War Poetry 


When he wrote this at Stowey, Coleridge was a solitary man who, if 
at all, only felt the national emotions weakly or spasmodically. He was 
writing poetry, and the chances against the reading as against the 


writing of poetry early in a great war were overwhelming. The poem, 


one of the noblest of patriotic poems, has been omitted from most of the 


- anthologies. Another odd thing is that a poem included in several 


anthologies, and perhaps the finest of English martial songs—I mean > 
Blake’s ‘‘ War Song to Englishmen ”’—-was written in or before 1783, | 
by one who became a red-capped Revolutionary and cared nothing 
for Pitt's England. What inspired him? The war with the American 
colonies? More likely, the history of England as he felt it when he 
saw the Kings in Westminster Abbey and Shakespeare's plays. He 
wrote from a settled mystic patriotism, which wars could not disturb. 
Another poet, touched by the outbreak of war, will be disturbed for 
some time: he will be more fit for taking up work from the past, if only 
for relief, though it is possible for a mature man who has seen other 
wars and is not shaken from his balance to seize the new occasion firmly. 


Mr Charles M. Doughty might have done so: Mr Hardy has done. 


The period of gestation varies, but few younger men who had been 
moved to any purpose could be expected to crystallize their thoughts 
with speed. Supposing they did, who would want their poems? The 
demand is for the crude, for what everybody is saying or thinking, or is 
ready to begin saying or thinking. I need hardly say that by becoming 
ripe for poetry the poet’s thoughts may recede far from their 
original resemblance to all the world’s, and may seem to have little to 
do with daily events. They may retain hardly any colour from 1798 or 
1914, and the crowd, deploring it, will naturally not read the poems. 

It is a fact that in the past but a small number of poems destined to 


endure are directly or entirely concerned with the public triumphs, 


calamities, or trepidations, that helped to beget them. The public, 
crammed with mighty facts and ideas it will never digest, must look 
coldly on poetry where already those mighty things have sunk away far 
into “ The still sad music of humanity.” For his insults to their feelings, 
the newspapers, history, they might call the poet a pro-Boer. They 
want something raw and solid, or vague and lofty or sentimental. hagas 
must have Mr Begbie to express their thoughts, or “ Tipperary ” 
drown them. 
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A patriotic poem pure and simple hardly exists, as a man who was a 
patriot pure and simple could not live outside a madhouse. Very 
seldom are poems written for occasions, great or small, more seldom 
for great than for small. But verses are, and they may be excellent. 
Virtually all hymns are occasional verses. They are written for certain 
people or a certain class. The writer of hymns or patriotic verses 
appears to be a man who feels ‘himself always or at the time at one with 
the class, perhaps the whole nation, or he is a smart fellow who can 
simulate or exaggerate this sympathy. Experience, reality, truth, unless 
suffused or submerged by popular sentiment, are out of place. What 
we like is Mr J. A. Nicklin’s city clerk (‘“And They Went to the 
War.” Sidgwick & Jackson. 6d. net) singing: 

| When the air with hurtling shrapnel’s all a-quiver 
And the smoke of battle through the valley swirls, 


It’s better than our Sundays up the river, ~ 
And the rifle’ s hug is closer than a girl's. 


‘Mr Arthur K. Sabin’s sonnet called “ Harvest a at Midnight,” 
and dated September 8th (‘‘ War Harvest, 1914.” Temple, Sheen Press. 
6d.), is equally the thing, though nearer truth—it ends : | 


Ah, underneath this Moon, in fields of France, 


How many of our old companionship | 
Snatch hurried rest, with hearts that burn and glow, 


Longing to hear the bugles sound Advance ! 
To seize their weapons with unfaltering grip, 
And for old England strike another blow. 


It reminds us all of what we thought or heard said during that moon. 
Here and there I have met a poem that I liked more than others, such 


as Mr Justin Huntly McCarthy’s ‘‘ Ghosts at Boulogne” : 


One dreamer, when our English soldiers trod 

But yesterday the welcoming fields of France, 

Saw war-gaunt shadows gathering, stare askance 

Upon those levies and that alien sod— 

Saw Churchill’s smile, and Wellington’s curt nod, 

Saw Harry with’his Crispins, Chandos’ lance,_. 

And the Edwards on whose breasts the leopards dance : 
Then heard a gust of ghostly thanks to God 

That the most famous quarrel of all time 

In the most famous friendship ends at last ; 
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War Poetry 


Such flame of friendship as God fans to forge 
A sword to strike the Dragon of the Slime, 
Bidding St. Denis with St. George stand fast 
Against the Worm. St. Denis and St. George! 


But this is not great poetry, nor is it what is wanted. It is the hour 
of the writer who picks up popular views or phrases; or coins them, and 
_ has the power to turn them into downright stanzas. Most newspapers 
have one or more of these gentlemen. They could take the easy words 
of a statesman, such as “ No price is too high when honour and freedom 
are at stake,” and dish them up so that the world next morning, 
ready to be thrilled by anything lofty and noble-looking, is thrilled. 
These poems are not to be attacked any more than hymns. Like 
hymns, they play with common ideas, with words and names which most 
people have in their heads at the time. Most seem to me bombastic, 
hypocritical, or senseless ; but either they go straight to the heart of the 
great public which does not read poetry, or editors expect them to, and 
accordingly supply the articles. 

There is a smaller class of better or more honest work which can 
hardly last longer. I mean the work of true poets which has been oc- 
casioned by the war. A few men are in an exceptional position : Messrs 
Newbolt and Kipling belong to a professional class apart, and may be 
supposed to suffer less drastic modifications from the war. It was their 
hour, and they have not been silent. They have written as well as in 
times of peace. The one silence which can be felt is Mr Charles M. 
Doughty's. But it might easily have been forecast. He has lived 
through this time long ago, and “ The Cliffs” (reissue : Duckworth, 
3/6 net.) and ‘‘The Clouds” show that modern warfare and 
German politics had no surprises for him. Other men who 
stood on old foundations of character and tradition were not suddenly 
transported out of themselves. Mr Bridges, Mr de la Mare, 
Mr Binyon, among others, remained themselves. Years before 
this they had proved themselves English poets. They have not done 
more now. Their private and social emotion does them credit, but with | 
few exceptions, such as Messrs Binyon, Chesterton, and John Freeman, 
they have fallen various distances below their natural level. Nor am 
I surprised. I should have expected the shock to silence them, had 
it not been counterbalanced by a powerful social sense genuinely 
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aroused. I have not liked any of these poems, but fancy tells me 


that they do for persons with more social sense than I, what 


the noisy stuff does for the man who normally lives without 
poetry. They are suddenly made old-fashioned: Mr Chesterton's 
“ Hymn of War,” for example (“Lord God of Battles: A War Antho- 


logy.” Compiled by A. E. Manning Foster. Cope & Fenwick. ts. 
net), is archaic and Hebraic, after this fashion : 


O God of earth and altar, 
Bow down and hear our cry, 
Our earthly rulers falter, 
Our people drift and die; 


The walls of gold entomb us, 
The swords of scorn divide, 

Take not the thunder from us, 
But take away our pride. 


They revert, and they may be right, though | cannot follow them if — 
I would. They seem excellent only by comparison with “C. W.,” a | 


serious and well-read but ungifted versifier, who tells us (“‘1914”": 


-Heffer and Sons, 1/- net) that “his offer of active service for his country 


being rejected on account of his advanced years, and not being able to 
turn his thoughts away from the tragic events of the day, he has put, in 


a more or less poetic form, his own thoughts on the circumstances _ 


which led tothis war, and the consequences it may and ought to have.” 
At the same time the poets of whom I speak have done things not 
inferior to the similar work of men more famous. Of six ‘‘ Patriotic 
Poems” by Tennyson (Macmillan. 1d.) not one is worthy of him or 


they are the work of one who had the right, and felt it, to address his 
countrymen as from an eminence. Twoliving men besides Mr Doughty 


has hardly done more than speak in echoes of himself. Mr 


_ Hardy has written an impersonal song which seems to me the best of 
the time, as it is the least particular and occasional. He may write even _ 


better yet. I should also expect the work of other real poets to improve 
as the war advances, perhaps after it is over, as they understand it and 
themselves more completely. 
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would have survived without his name. They have one distinction, that 


might do the same, Messrs Hardy and Kipling. Mr Kipling 
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UN SOIR D'HIVER 
EMILE 


A chambre est close au vent du nord, 
Elle est close et solitaire Meas: 
Depuis la guerre ; 
Pourtant 
Voici le vent 
Qui monte et monte encor 
Avec le défilé des mourants et des morts 
Faisant le tour de la terre. 


O! la lutte innombrable et le combat géant : 
La-bas, au loin, sur l’océan, 
| Face a face, les vaisseaux sautent ; 
Les Zepelins armés volent sur la mer haute ; 
La fureur se rassemble et la haine s’accroit ; 
_ Plaines, canaux, vallons, et bois, 
Tout est sombre et funeste et sanglant a la fois. 


Depuis la guerre, — 
Ma chambre est close et solitaire ; 
Dites, vers quels trépas par la gloire étoilés, 
L’autre aprés l'un, s’en sont allés 
Mes amis de naguére ? 


Car je n’ai plus pour compagnon 
Que mon foyer a qui je parle, et dont la flamme, 
Préte a vivre ou a mourir, 
| Répond 
A la soudaine angoisse ou bien au prompt désir 
Qui tour & tour s’éteint ou s’'allume en mon Ame. 
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ROBERT FROST 


THE SOUND OF TREES 


WONDER about the trees. 
Why do we wish to bear a 

Forever the noise of these 
More than another noise 
So close to our dwelling place? 
We suffer them by the day 
Till we lose all measure of pace, © 
And fixity in our joys, 
And acquire a listening air. _ 
They are that that talks of going 
But never gets away ; 
And that talks no less for knowing, 
As it grows wiser and older, — 
That now it means to stay. 
My feet tug at the floor 
And my head sways to my shoulder 
Sometimes when I watch trees sway, 
From the window or the door. 
I shall set forth for somewhere, 
I shall make the reckless choice 
Some day when they are in voice 
And tossing so as to scare 
The white clouds over them on. 
I shal] have less to say, 


But I shall be gone. 


THE COW IN APPLE TIME 


OMETHING inspires the only cow of late 
KJ To make no more of a wall than an open gate 
And think no more of wall-builders than fools. — 
Her face is flecked with pomace and she drools 
A cider syrop. Having tasted fruit, 
She scorns a pasture withering to the root. 
She runs from tree to tree where lie and sweeten 
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The windfalls pierced with stubble and worm-eaten. (Robert Frost) 
She leaves them bitten when she has to fly. 

She bellows on a knoll against the sky. 

Her udder shrivels and the milk goes dry. 


PUTTING IN THE SEED 


OU come to fetch me from my work to-night 
When supper’s on the table, and we'll see 
If I can leave off burying the white 
Soft petals fallen from the apple tree 


(The petals, yes, but not so barren quite, 
Mingled with these, smooth bean and wrinkled pea), 
And go along with you ere you lose sight 
Of what you came for and become like me, 


Slave to a spring-time passion for the earth. 
How love burns from the putting in the seed 

On through the watching for that early birth, 
When just as the ground tarnishes with weed, 


_ The sturdy seedling with arched body comes © 
Shouldering its way and shedding the earth crumbs. 


THE SMILE 


DIDN'T like the way he went away. 

That smile—it never came of being gay ! 
Still he smiled—did you see him ?—I was sure. 
Perhaps because we gave him only bread 
And the wretch knew from that that we were poor. 
Perhaps because he let us give instead 
Of seizing from us as he might have seized. 
Perhaps he mocked at us for being wed 
Or being very young (and he was pleased 
To have a vision of us old and dead). 

I wonder how far down the road he’s got. 
He’s watching from the woods as like as not. 
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W. H. DAVIES 


BODY AND SPIRIT 


Ah, is it you, my love? 
My candle-light burns through your arm, 

And still thou dost not move; | 
Thy body’s dead, this is not you— 
It is thy ghost my light burns through. 


Thy spirit this: I leap the stairs, 
To reach thy body’s place; 

I kiss and kiss, and still there comes 
No colour to thy face ; 

I hug thee for one little breath— 


For this is sleep, it is not death! 


* * * * * 


The first night she was in her grave, 
And I looked in the glass, 

I saw her sit upright in bed— 

_. Without a sound it was ; 

I saw her hand feel in the cloth, 

To fetch a box of powder forth. 


She sat and watched me all the while, 
For fear I looked her way ; | 

I saw her powder cheek and chin, 
Her fast corrupting clay ; 

Then down my lady lay, and smiled— 


She thought her beauty saved, poor child. 


Now down the stairs I leap half-mad, 
And up the street I start ; : 

I still can see her hand at work, 
And Oh, it breaks my heart: 

All night behind my back I see 

Her powdering, with her eyes on me. 
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IT WAS THE LOVELY MOON 


was the lovely moon—she lifted JOHN 
Slowly her white brow among FRESMAR 
Bronze cloud-waves that ebbed and drifted 
-Faintly, faintlier afar. 
Calm she looked, yet pale with wonder, 
Sweet in unwonted thoughtfulness, 
Watching the earth that dwindled under 
-Faintly, faintlier afar. 
It was the lovely moon that lovelike 
Hovered over the wandering, tired ca 
Earth, her bosom gray and dovelike, : 
Hovering beautiful as a dove. . . 
The lovely moon :—her soft light falling 
_ Lightly on roof and poplar and pine— 
Tree to tree whispering and calling, 
Wonderful in the silvery shine 
Of the round, lovely thoughtful moon. 


COMFORTABLE LIGHT 


OST comfortable Light, 

Light of the small lamp burning up the night, 
With dawn enleagued against the beaten dark ; 
Pure golden perfect spark : 


Or sudden wind-bright flame, 

That but the strong-handed wind ’can urge or tame ; 
Chill loveliest light the kneeling clouds between, 
Silverly serene. 


Comfort of happy light, | 

That mouselike leaps amid brown leaves, cheating sight ; . 
Clear naked stars, burning with swift intense 

Earthward intelligence :— 
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( John Freeman) 


_ And lovelier, the eye 


Sensitive, single | 

Points in the dark inane that purely tingle 
With eager fire, pouring night's circles through 
Their living blue : 


Dark light still waters hold ; 

Broad silver moonpath trodden into gold ; 
Candle-flame glittering through the traveller's night— 
Most comfortable light... . . 


Where light from darkness shines unfathomably, 
Light secret, clear, shallow, profound, known, ontes, 
Constant alone in change :— | 


Not that wild light that turns 

Hunted from dying eyes when the last fire burns ; 
O, not that bitter light of wounded things, 

When bony anguish springs 


Sudden, intolerable : 

Nor light of mad eyes gleaming up from hell. 
Come not again, wild light, shine not again, 
Hill-flare of pain ! 


But thou, most holy light . 

. Not the noon-blaze that stings, too fiercely bright, 
Not that unwinking stare of shameless day ; 
But thou, the gray, 


Nun-like and silent, still, 
Fine-breathed on many an eastern bare green hill, 
Keen light ray eyes, cool rain and stern spears ; 


light, but to tears :— 


—QO, comfort thou of eyes 

Watching expectant from chill northern skies, 
Excellent joy for lids heavy with night— 
with 
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DEAD IONE 


MPTY are the ways, | BZRA POUND 
Empty are the ways of this land 

And the flowers 

Bend over with heavy heads, 
They bend in vain, 
Empty are the ways of this land 

Where I6né 
Walked once, and now does not walk 


But seems like a person just gone. ea 


AFTER TWO YEARS 


NHE is all so slight RICHARD 
And tender and white a 
: As a May morning. 
She walks without hood 
At dusk. It is good 
To hear her sing. 


It is God’s will 
That I shall love her still © 
As He loves Mary, 
_ And night and day 
I will go forth to pray 
That she love me. 


She is as gold 

Lovely, and far more cold. | 
Do thou pray with me, 

For if I win grace | 

To kiss twice her face 
God has done well to me. | ry 
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D. H. 
LAWRENCE 


TEASING 


WILL give you all my keys, 
You shall be my chatelaine, — 
You shall enter as you please, 
As you please shall go again. 


When I hear you jingling through 
All the chambers of my soul, 
How I sit and laugh at you 
In your vain house-keeping réle! 


Jealous of the smallest cover, | 
Angry at the simplest door, 

Well, you anxious, inquisitive lover, 
Are you pleased with what's in store ? 


You have fingered all my treasures : 
Have you not, most curiously, 

Handled all my tools and measures 
And masculine machinery ? 


Over every single beauty 
You have had your little rapture ; 
You have slain, as was your duty, 
Every sin-mouse you could capture. 


Still you are not satisfied, 

Still you tremble faint reproach, 
Challenge me I keep aside 

Secrets that you may not broach. 


Maybe yes and maybe no, 
Maybe there are secret places, 


Altars barbarous below, 


Elsewhere halls of high disgraces. 
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Maybe yes and maybe no, 
You may have it as you please, 
Since I like to keep you so, 
Suppliant on your curious knees. 


MARCH OF THE RECRUITS 
rp Whitehall in the morning, from the Mall to Marble Arch, 


Nota gun among them, they whistle as they march, 
With France in their fancy, and music in their heels,— 
March! Marchons ! 
The beat of their feet holds up the London wheels. 


From Southwark to the Temple, from the Tow’r to Waterloo, 


‘You can hardly tell from Adam what tune they whistle to,— 


With France in their fancy, and Calais in their blood,— 
March! Marchons / 


They march in the sun, or squelch by in the mud. — 


From Holborn to St. Martin, from the town to the Heath, 

They are out on a road that never cared for death,— 

While London looks on, they’re spoiling for the hght, — 
March! Marchons! 

They’re men, born again, that went home boys last night. 


From London Stone to Croydon, from the Bank to Islington,— 


They are marching to the Front, ay, every mother's son : 

Take heart, little woman, don’t fret for the line,— _, 
March! Marchons / 

The trench enfiladed, the grave dug on the Rhine. 


Up Whitehall in the morning, they hum the Marseillaise, 

And in every lad that hears, a little drummer plays, — 

March Britain! March France! Till Belgium 1 is free, 
March! Marchons / 

We go to war, to end the war that murders Liberty. 
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T. P. CAMERON 


WILSON 


BARRY 


A FUNERAL AT PRINCETOWN 


T was a bleak road from the gaol, was the road we trod, 
Tugging at something heavy under the slanted rain. 


_ And the moor there was twisted and scarred with pain © 


Like a tear-stained face, staring defiance at God. 


It was the father walked in front, and he read in a book 
With little Latin words flung under grieving skies, 

And the warders there with death asleep in their eyes, 
And the Mother of Churches little beneath their look. 


And we dropped him into the narrow clean-cut hole 
That smelled of rain, and the clay whereof we are made. 
And one of us laughed, and one of us shouldered a spade, 
And one of us spat, while the father prayed for his soul. 


And the mist over the moor, crawling and dim 

Was blind like the great beast Man with his thousand necks 
Who mouths through a gloom of laws, nor ever recks 

Of a dead face, staring defiance at him. 


OCEAN 


ANGLE of seaweed, shut in my lover's book, 
You are forgotten. But when I, curious, 

Taste you, my tongue’s tip cautiously trying 
Finds you are salt. Quickly the great sea 

Opens before me. I see my lover 
Blown with the sea-breeze, bending to take j you, 

I see my lover pause before turning, 
You in her fingers, blown with the sea-breeze, 
Watch the sea heaving, feel all its vastness, 

Know it estranges. Tangle of seaweed, 
Where did her thought fly? Thought in its vastness 
Often estranges. Tangle of seaweed 
Salt to my tongue’s touch, shut between pages, 

We are forgotten. 
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FLIRTATION 


EING in the country, a Colin made love to me (Iris Barvy) 
And we sat together on a great fallen tree at sunset. 
But the trunk being slippery, a sudden movement to touch me 
Made him lose balance, and falling backwards, pull me with him. 
So that we got up vexed and embarrassed, _ . 
And quickly went home without further thought of lovemaking. 


CAUCHEMAR 


AKED suddenly, and sitting upright, breathless | Ca 
In that black deep of night when time is not, ae a 
~ Heart stopped, and throat clutched by a ghoulish fear 
Was one, striving in anguish to recall 
Some deed, some little deed of good once done, 
Some deed to shame with light the nameless fear, 
And strove in vain. 


NIGHTFALL 
I. 


T night my mother sits uncorseted 
And with tired gestures combs her long hair. 
Her head shines in the gaslight, | 
And she yawns, dropping many hair-pins as she goes upstairs. 


IT. 


A clock ticks clearly in the very silent kitchen. 
The old man coughs, and rising, 
Going to the hearth, spits in the ashes. 


ITT. 


Where my visitor sat, little ends of silk litter the floor. 
I like to remember that she has been in my room to-day. 
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A MILLION YEARS AFTER 


O earth below and no sky above, 

The air a white mist rolling all about ; 
And something, real, intangible, as starlight 
That is seen a million years after the star went out. 
From the mist a voice, faint as at a distance, 
Where distance is not, ‘‘ My love,” crying low, 
“Ts it you? Oh, itis cold. A little nearer, 
Nearer, I am coming, but the way is slow. 
How far it is! What zons behind and beyond! 
You and I, as starlight in the skies ; 
Your breath and my breath, one, as ever, 
And where no eyes are, the light of your eyes. © 
Oh, it is cold! Cling a little closer ! ae 
Have your lips no warmth for my lips that freeze? 
Is it your heart, spaciously throbbing 
Like a night-bell tolled over charted seas? 
My love! my lover! After how long ! 
The heart stills not though its chamber dies. 
Your breath and my breath (oh, it is cold! ) as ever, 
And where no eyes are, the light of your eyes. 
Closer! Yetcloser! You faint! You slip from me! 
Cling to me, fiercely! . .. this air! ... this air!” 
Fainter and fainter, the voice as at a distance, 
“Where are you?... Mylover... 

... your... Where...” 


THE HORSEMEN 


ANTING the horsemen topped the glowing hill. 
Before them spread five shafts of an orange sun, 


Behind them stood the old rain-rotted mill 
Whose sails no longer spun. 


The earth smelt good with rain. ‘Their horses steamed 
And stirred the silence with a champing bit. 
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Along the road a few still puddles gleamed 
With fires a last ray lit. , 


One said “ To-morrow will be wet again,” 


And read the sky with unperturbed gaze. 
“ Good-night’’—they dug their heels and shook a rein 


And rode their diverse ways. 


THE. VOICE 


HERE is a voice on the hills, WILFRED 
The air of the height it fills, pe. 

Crying, crying, at dawn, | 

When the starry veils are withdrawn, 

When the fierce white flower of the sun 

Leaps up, and light is begun, 

When the peaks into colour flame, 

And earth remembers her name. 


Trembles the great cold cloud, 
The stones are shaken and bowed, 
Terror divides the rills, 
On the high blue horns of the hills 
One walks, and a voice is heard, 
Shrill as the song of a bird : 
‘The tawny beeches are stirred, 
The boughs of the oaks are shaken, 
The birds and the winds awaken, 
Shining and swift he passes 

_ Over the dew—steep’t grasses, 
A leaping god—like a boy, 
A voice of astonishing joy. 


The voice is silent : slowly 
, The high hour, wild and holy, 
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(Wilfred Childe) 


Into the rich day changes, 

The full sun burns on the ranges, 
The full blue covers the height 
In a great glad garment of light, 
Waxes and wanes: and soon 
The sapphire lakes of the noon © 
Are passed clean over, and now 
Onto the hill’s curved brow 

The gray-foot evening leaps, 
The eye of Hesperus peeps, 
The cold high valleys are laid 
Into slumber and folded in shade. 


Hear ye, hear ye the song, 

Simple, lovely and strong, 

O shaken with fears and pities, 

O troublous places and cities 

Of bitter agonised men: 

Ah no, it is silence again, 

None have listened or heard 

The voice like the voice of a bird, | 
The clean white laughter and scorning 
At the gates of the smoking morning. 


Myriads of stars begin 

To shine over labour and sin, 
Glittering eyes of gold 

Watching from dark skies cold, 
And lo, white-travelling soon 
The speechless wondering moon, 


Icy and dreadful now 
Raises her dominant brow. 


But the towns, the towns have not heard 
_ That voice at dawn like a bird. 
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THE FOOL 


ADE, fade, you light, 

And blacken into nothingness, you forest ridge! 
Far below us, Prudence lights her lamps, _ 
And canny folk sit down to tea. 


Do you maintain they are not wise 

Who comfortably forsake the skies ? 

And who shall say it is not best, 

Warm tea-cake seasoned with a jest, 
And fragrant cups to stimulate 
Satisfaction, or love, or hate, 

The mind just tickled with a quip 
Tossing about from lip to lip, 

Or to stretch, silent, firelit limbs 

Till the head on the armchair cushion swims 
With waves of most delicious sleep, 

And just enough talk going to keep 
One from nodding into a snore, © 
Rousing to speak, then anod once more: 
Or from the daily press to glean 

What all the world’s great mysteries mean, 
With bites of muffin in between: 

While Emily in the latest novel 

Reads how an heiress lives in a hovel 
For nearly a month, in order to prove 
That her ankles and not her riches move 
A certain youth to the ways of love, 
And mother in Jones’s Magazine 

Learns how the great Detective Blake 
Forgave a thief for Mary’s sake, 

Or scans the journals that give one news 
In pictures that interest and amuse, 
And drawings of the great disaster 

That make one’s heart beat a little faster 
With spice of other folks’ distress, 

Till it's time to go up and dress, 
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(George Reston 
Mallock) 


Whether you're there to see it or not. 


Fade, you light? - The light will fade, 
My lad, on every day that’s made, 
And it doesn’t matter a single jot 


Come down and warm you at the fire, 
The very cows are in the byre, 
Here’s no company but the owl, 

And his talk’s only a dismal howl, 

Or bats that about the autumn eve 
To and fro in silence weave, | 
A cloudy moon that gives no light— 
Not enough to read the Zzmes 

For all the rubbish in poets’ rimes : 

A chilly breath of falling night, 

And dew quick-gathering on the grass. 
Who loves such things is writ an ass, 
As human life is understood. 

There may be a Princess in the wood, 
But no one’s ever seen her yet, 

And surely a more wholesome mood 
Prefers a girl of flesh and blood? 

Ah, yes, a vision, but don’t forget 
That visions only make us fret, 

And such a preference is unhuman. 
And all the pretty, loving women 

Are in bedrooms heated with radiators, 
And look on vision lovers as. traitors. 


Make up your mind, boy, which you'll be, 
A person who sits down to tea, 

Or one who shivers after a vision, 

And only catches men’s derision. 


Fade, fade, you light, 
And blacken into nothingness, you forest ridge 
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ON THE DEATH OF AN EAST-END 
PARSON 


O to your grave, go to your grave, 

And meet the souls you struggled to save. 
All who have passed to the unknown shores, 
Criminals, loafers, drunkards, whores, 
And the crowd who knew nothing of better or worse, 
Are waiting ;—to bless you, perhaps, or to curse ? 
What are the prayers and the agonies worth 
That you spent for this human waste on earth? 
May it be, their lives in the true scale placed, 
That your life laid down was a greater waste ? 
Are the words of comfort and hope you spoke 
To the rows of humble kneeling folk, 
And the white tired faces under you 
Sunday by Sunday,—are those words true? 


H. A. CRUSO 


Is heaven as real a place as you taught ? 
_ And are the men of good report, 


When you meet them in that new curious light 
Where white turns dark and dark grows white, 


_ As sure as they formerly seemed of reward 


In the eyes of an all-observing Lord ? 

Go to your grave, go to your grave : 
You were simple, and true to your faith, and brave. 
The odds that you fought with were desperate,—one 


Against an incurious million. 


And what if the doubters were really right, 

If there be no meeting, no palm for your fight, 
But only a silence where deep grasses blow ? 
What does it matter? You will not know. 
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HENRY 
SIMPSON 


THE UNKNOWN EVE 


NCE only hath she sinned, in that first garden where 
Four rivers wind their watery veils : 
About the dun, accursed spot, whence sprang 
Whatever vice or woe our flesh assails. 


Mother of curious loves, and bartered innocence 
Whose loss is still the Serpent’s gain, 

Now through the centuries she paceth slow, 
Her doom to bear creation’s scorn and pain. 


We hear her moanings shaken down the streaming winds 
When Autumn wails across the wild, 

And like a gray moth floats her presence near, 
When shuddering women shriek at dawn with child. . 


She hath lived many lives, and bloody wars for her 
Have plunged the worlds in red eclipse, 


And Kings have fought with Kings and vainly died 


To learn the folded secret of her lips. 


No use, nor pity, hath she for the loves of men, 
For clamorous hands that would confine 

Her soul’s white passion in the house of lust, 
And dim the vision that her years enshrine. 


But where she moves the birds fly low, young lambs in fields 
As to their mother press and bleat, 

And children run to kiss her hands, and flowers 
In loving wantonness crowd to her feet. 


Towards the chaste a peerless mountains of desire 
Her moonled spirit flits and glides, 

To where, enthroned beneath the changeless stars, 
The snowlike vision of her dreams abides. 
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THE MOTHER 
| Oy, my boy, haven't ye lingered too long? 


The leaves flitted sadly and heaped at the door, 
And I’m glad for ye, laddie, I’m glad for your coming, 
Your swing o’ the gate and your step on the floor, 

For I thought I should ne'er see you more. ” 


‘‘ Mother, O mother dear, I cannot stay, 

(And have you been lonely without me to-day ?) 

For a hundred sweet birds have been singin’ around, 

And—I’ve met a dear woman ; O mother, a woman 

With eyes like the night, and a voice like the sound 
Of the sea when the moon-path is found. 


And I’ve promised (how softly her dark lashes fell! 
Little mother, turn round —let me tell, let me tell) 
Promised to meet her at dusk o’ the moon, 
So give me my meal, little mother . . . I kissed her— 
Her lips were like roses at sunset in June 

: And I must go back to her soon. ” 


“And who is this woman with eyes like the night ? 
Will she cook ye your meals, lad, and fare for ye right ? 
Will she ... Boy, O my boy, you have taken my breath— 
Will she wait on your goings, and bring ye dear children ? 
Will she... Boy, O my boy, will she love ye till death 
Even as the good Book saith ?” 


‘“ Mother, I’m bringing her home, for she’s won!” 
‘And I'll try hard to love her, my son, O my son.” 
‘‘Ah, she will love you, mother, all through the years ; 
| Just wait till you see her—she loves you already, 
| ) For I’ve told all about you; no need for your fears. . . 
O, mother mine, why are those tears ?” 
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: For the day has been cold, and my lips had no song ; - 
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F. S. FLINT 


~MALADY 


MOVE ; 

perhaps I have wakened ; 
this is a bed; | 
this is a room; 
and there is light... .. 


Darkness ! 


Have I performed 

the dozen acts or so 
that make me the man 
men see? 


The door opens, 

and on the landing— 

quiet ! 3 

I can see nothing: the pain, the weariness! 


Stairs, banisters, a handrail : 
all indistinguishable. 
One step farther down or up, 


why? 


But up is harder. Down! 


Down to this white blur; 
it gives before me. 


Me? 


I extend all ways: 
I fit into the walls and they pull me. 


Light ? 


Light! I know it is light. 
Stillness, and then, 

something moves : 

green, oh green, dazzling lightning! 
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And joy! this is my room ; 

there are my books, there the piano, 
there the last bar I wrote, 

‘there the last line, 

and oh the sunlight! 


A parrot screeches. 


LUNCH 


RAIL beauty, 

green, gold and incandescent whiteness, 
narcissi, daffodils, 
you have brought spring and ——e 


wistfulness, 
in your irradiance. 


Therefore, I sit here 

among the people, 

dreaming, 

and my heart aches 

with all the hawthorn blossom, 
bees humming, 

the light wind upon the poplars, 
and your warmth and your love. 
your eyes 

that smile and know me. 


THE TALKERS 


FTER all had been argued by those happy friends, 


And everyone had gone away to bed, 


Somewhere down beyond the point where silence ends 
An Kcho lifted up his dappled head, 


Gazed at their clustered wordlets floating past, 

And a most frigid countenance did keep ; 
Long before the wind had brought him down the last, 
Echo had curled into his tail, asleep. 
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(Harold Monroe) 


HOPEFUL ADVICE 


OET, will you allow 
The thrush to sing ? 
Leave the rose to grow. 
Do-not bring 
Your rhyme, this spring. 


Over the lawn 
Swagger, and resist. 
If the dawn 

Will persist, 

Clench your fist. 


Bare your head 

To the wide day. 

There is nothing you can say 
That has not been said. 


Little poet, now be strong ; 
Resist more song. 


THE COMRADE 


E two, I thought, could always find 
Kindredship in the silent mind. 


O the conceit I had in love of you, 
The unwise delight in your being true! 


But all the time, so now I know, unseen, 
There was a trouble slipping in between. 


We might have fought an open battle of wit: 
I'ld have rejoiced to know you were thinking of it. 


Your silent happiness 
Was all in laughter of me, so now I guess. 


If I seek another friend, I will try | 
Words against every silence, and make her lie. 
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HAPPY DEPARTURE 
TE have not yet heard (Harold Meare ) 
The meaning of your speech : 
There is too much Word. 
_ Instead of waiting to hear, 
We propose to go out (we two), and idle, over there. 


Run, beloved, into the wind / 
Leave those in the room behind. 
Croaking in the swamp of Mind. 


Good-bye, philosophic friends : 
I was never wise; 

And | did not try to look you 
Straight into the eyes. 


If you notice my departure, hollow down the breeze ; 
We shall be lying over there, underneath the trees. 


THE SPIRIT OF RAIN 


~M& THOUSAND voices had the earth last night ; OSBERT 
Each tiny rut sang loud, ae 
And every runnel gurgled with delight, 

And panted every cloud | 
To pour its treasures on the waiting earth. 
Straight streams descended, every bough became 
A conduit of the laughters of the rain. 
And, purling in their mirth, 
Ripples, like wild horses none can tame, 
‘Raced down the roadway mirroring the stars. 


While, as to merge the earth in heaven again, 
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(Osbert Burdett) 


Black whirlpools floated on the fields 
(Each cloud a water-harvest yields), 
And every woodland spirit burst his bars. 
A gentle lisping shook the leaves, 
And patter, patter, patter on the sheaves 
The raindrops’ feet fast falling : 
Everywhere | 
The water ran in whispers through the air, 
Untied the tangles of the maiden-hair, 
And lay on-dock leaves sprawling. 
In mists it floated down the valleys, 
And drove in gusts through narrow alleys. 
For moorland, hill and street in turn obtain 
Their stop upon the reed-pipes of the rain, 


The trees of English woods are many-mouthed : 
In that great orchestra each tree 
Plays his own note, and laughingly 
The poplar shakes, the aspen quivers | 
In little runs. Like hillside rivers 
His notes upon the waiting air are thrown. 
The great oak answers with a groan 
As, like a helmsman at the helm, 
He drives.the wind upon the splitting elm. 
Pale with affright the silver birch 
Weeps like a maiden with alarm ; 
While the horse-chestnut gives a lurch, 
Raising against the wind a rocking arm. 
Each plays:his note : the hazel nuts | 
Swish in the wind, the weeping willow sighs ; 


Whether the wind roars, whispers low, or struts 


In quick March airs, great sorrow on her lies. 


For everything that moves the wind awakes. 


And every silent thing, | 
Each stone, each particle of sand, 
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7 | Each wain-rut, and the very land 
That never moves to either hand, 
That can not make us understand 
By any words or gesturing, a 
Finds its rare speech the rarest gain 
When alphabets are offered by the rain. 


JULY 


ARTH, having floated through the colder seas RONALD 

; Of April, and the first warm floods of June, a 

Rolled slowly in-full summer. Then their love 

Burst from its green and fragile tegument, 

Incontinent and crimson. 
| But unconvinced that love need have its way 
| _ Like summer, the wise world began to say 

For very cogent reasons they must part, 
Illusions of the adolescent heart 

As he, young physiologist, should know, 
Being flimsier than peachbloom. 
Blood with the viler liquid of the Low 
Is not well mingled. Well he knew the mind 
Of worldlings, and the general event, | 
But would not enter with their argument, 
And silently he suffered his desire 
| To crumple opposition with swift fire— 
.. And of opposers was she not the chief ? | 
_ This talk, being rumoured, brought her bitter grief, 
For she would not be thought his enemy, 
And pleaded to be left with pain, while he 
| Winged onward to some more expedient mate. Pes 
4 _ She asked why mouths smiled mockingly of late: | 

| An acid friend poured in the drops of rue— 

They say he will have his desire on you 
Soon satisfied, and all will then be well— 
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(Romald Fraser) 


He freed, and you—no matter—but in hell. 
This smarted, and she feared all men, and him. 
He saw and wooed her with blind will and grim. 
There came a hot white morning in July— 

He sought her early to entreat her, fly 

For one dear.lonely day by the blue sea, 
Desiring nothing more than liberty 

And hours of sweet adventure, unobserved. 


She trembled, wept: with word and kiss he nerved | 


Her spirit to accept what it desired : 

His clear eyes mocked her thought, and it expired, 
Her will received assurance of his will. 

They mounted early, climbed that well-known hill, 
And rode fast seaward ; in his arm she lay 

Until they reached a golden-belted bay, 


Whose cliffs swept south and up to sun-kissed crags. 


Here sundry whitened timbers and bleached rags 
Told softly of some late terrific storm : 
The weedy margin of the tide was warm, 


The still wet sand aglint with rosy shells ; 


The rocks were combed with salt vermilion wells, 
The caves aloud with sighings of the deep. 

An orange-lichened rockarm seemed to leap 

Out on the tideway, brandishing * 
Motions of dazzling air and odorous brine 
Murmured, like music, raptures dim, immense, 
Resistless, to their haty natural sense. 


With bare white limbs they climbed that twisted bridge, 


And lay close-locked upon its dizzy ridge 

With heat of heroes, conquerors, in their blood. 
All afternoon they watched the crystal flood 
Sweep over the Atlantic’s amber floor 

And flower in foam ; they only moved to pour 
Their yearning out in kisses, and at last 

The ocean in a strange spell held them fast. 
Impulse grew mighty in them and thought fled. 
They longed to be reposed in that blue bed, 
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Or beat by little breakers on the beach. (Ronald Fraser) 


They rose and clambered down a rocky breach, 
Sucked by the tide, and let the waves anoint 
Their bleeding feet with cold and briny dew. 
Slowly the magic of the ocean drew— 
He dropped into a cleft, and soon his bride, 
Wondering, saw him white upon the tide. 
She fetched a great breath, for her limbs were keen 
To feel the water, and she stood unseen, 
_ Thigh deep, and dripping with the breaking seas. 
Swiftly she thrust her garments to her knees 
And stretched out white arms to a wave. It broke 
And clothed her in a green and icy cloak, . 
And took her in tumultuous embrace. 
It swept her out in the receding race 
 —_. seek her lover, swimming, straight and slim. 
As air to birds, the water was to him 
An element of joy: to her a bliss : 3 
Life-kindling like the kindling of his kiss. \ 
_ They met, and first they were a little shy, 
And floated in a world of sea and sky. 
Strangers, yet thrilling with delighted sense 
Of one another’s nearness in the immense, 
Till they were Satisfied of that desire. 
Now afternoon was waning into fire 
Of sunset, and the sea was glassy gold ; 
| And now a wind of evening, blowing cold, 
, Compelled them to the shore, and soon they met 
i Hard by the slender pine, a little wet, 
And for the warmth embraced each other well. 
There was an empty hut in a green dell 
| Between the cliffs ; they entered it, and soon 
: A wisp of smoke curled to the crescent m 
p oon 
Risen in the shadowy East beyond the hill. 
Westward the stars burned forth, and all was still, 
Save for the sea’s soft epithalamy. 
Lightly they riveted their destiny. 
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(Ronald Fraser) 


MICHAEL 
HESELTINE 


SKETCH 


LITTLE herd of fawns 

What drives you flying round the dusky fields 
And February lawns, 
Skirting the silver twilight of the wood — 
In this ecstatic mood? 


Now with a puff of spray 

And spurt of mud you thunder through the stream : 
And now you are away, 

Grey streaks and shadows of a minute’s dream, - 
Noiseless rapidities. | 


Now you are—where are you? 

Incorporeal motes of daylight P Fled? 

No. There you browse in peace, 

And fancies you put skimming through my head 
Grow still with you and cease. 


THE CROSS ROADS 


T eventide each day the fire was high 
Upon the hearth, the door stood wide, and threw 


_a yellow warmth down the cold road that drew » 
huntsman or bard or lover far and nigh 
to eat and drink and talk of war: no eye 
was feared to meet its fellow, and the dew 
starred the late-comer, and the bright words flew 
round the strong host who sat there royally. 
Till one day came a stranger with a tale 
of shuttered rooms that were a world to him 
with all its wisdom in one golden head : 
they laughed to hear such folly could prevail, 
and left : the old host, with eyes a little dim, 
stood at the door, and sighed, and climbed to bed. 
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ENGLISH POETRY 


- (Full details of any of the volumes mentioned in this section may be found in the Book List 


at the end of each number of POETRY AND DRAMA.) 


‘HE war has not apparently much influenced the publication of verse. 
Approximately the usual quantity of volumes continues to appear. A 
considerable proportion must, however, have been in the press before August ; 
and their authors and publishers seem to have decided to maintain ‘‘ business 
as usual,”’ in spite of altered conditions. During the last two or three months 
at least half a dozen volumes by the best-known living poets have come into 
circulation. These include Thomas Hardy, G. K. Chesterton (a reprint), 
John Masefield, W. H. Davies, W. W. Gibson, and Wilfrid Blunt (Collected 
Works). 3 


POETS LAUREATE 


It may indeed seem a strange moment for the publication of W. Forbes 
Gray’s Poets Laureate of England: Their History and their Odes (Pitman, 
7s. 6d. net). Yet a standard book of the kind cannot fail to find its way 
eventually into all libraries, however inauspicious the conditions of its first 
appearaice. It is, as far as I know, the only comprehensive work on the 
subject. 

“The Laureateship is not burdened with too much honour,” writes Mr 
Gray. ‘“‘ Its traditions are by no means in keeping with its venerability. . . . 
Incredible it may well appear; but among Tennyson’s predecessors were a 
lackey, a ‘drunken parson,’ and a police magistrate.’’ Only Wordsworth 
and Tennyson devoted themselves all their lives exclusively to poetry. Of 
the fifteen official Laureates, thirteen were prominently identified with other 
occupations. Wordsworth, strangely enough, turns out to be the only 
Laureate who never wrote an ode in his official capacity; but it is to be noted 
that his appointment did not take place until he had reached the age of seventy- 
three. 

Ben Jonson, the first officially salaried Laureate, was preceded by a long 
line of ‘‘ voluntary laureates ’’ dating back as far as a poet named Wale, who 
is said to have attended the Court of Henry I. Of these, John Skelton is, of 
course, the most famous. Daniel (1562-1619) may be regarded as the last. 
Jonson was appointed in 1616 at an official salary of {67 perannum. In many 


respects he was the ideal Laureate; he became, in Fleay’s words, “ chief 


masque and entertainment provider of the Court.”” His successors, D’Avenant 
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English Poetry 


and Dryden, did not fail, each in his manner, also scrupulously to observe 
the duties of their office. But with Shadwell (successor to Dryden in 1669) a 
long period of mediocrity set in; the appointment became formal, and one 
solely of favour. ‘“‘ After his enforced retirement from the Laureateship at 
the Revolution,’ writes Mr Gray of Dryden, “he had no successor in his 
own rank until the appointment of Wordsworth exactly a century and three- 
quarters later.’ The lowest ebb was reached with the “ drunken parson,”’ 
Laurence Ensden, who was guilty of such lines as : 


Thy virtues shine peculiarly nice, 
Un-gloomed with a confinity to vice. 


Or: 
Her Sons diminished, Chivalry deplored, 


Till the great Brunswick Bath’s famed Knights restored. 


Mr Gray’s tributes to the present Laureate are to preface the volume with 
a portrait and to quote his Christmas poem. Robert Bridges, however, does 
not need any recommendation which his own best work cannot supply. 


I promised in my last notes some further reference to Max Eastman’s 
Enjoyment of Poetry. Without caring for his book as a whole, I admire 
Professor Eastman’s point of view, as exemplified, for instance, in this: 
“Poems did not arise in books, nor in closet ecstasies either, but they arose 
upon the tongues of vagrants, a point which can scarcely be too often empha- 
sised. His attention is chiefly concentrated on demonstrating it. The naming 
of objects and qualities by the precise word or phrase; the finding of the 
simplest, most concise and exact metaphor are among the principal offices 
of a poet... . “ It is true that he could hardly look upon a thing he loved 
without longing for the poetic name and searching it out.’”’ ‘‘ They love the 
appropriate name—whether it be a name that selects or a name that compares— 
because through it they are able in a way to encompass with consciousness 
the object to which it is applied.” 


THOMAS HARDY 


Professor Eastman always has the authentic or ideal poet in mind. There 
is, however, another kind, the literary poet or man of letters to whom verse 
is relaxation, and an occasional form of expression, not an obsession, as poetry 
must be to the poet. The pursuit of the appropriate name is usually less 
important to him than atmospheric and descriptive accuracy of the whole 
poem. Thomas Hardy, for instance, occupies himself principally with the 
situations, habits, and affairs of man as a social being. He appears to use 
verse aS a craftsman may use an incidentally convenient medium ; poetry 
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is, of course, not, as it must be to the poet, his goal. Mr Hardy’s principal 
subject is, once more, the bitterness of love. The 15 “ Satires of Circum- (S« . 424) 
. stance,”’ which give its title to the new book, are short, hideous impressions, 
of crude technical construction and violent candour. They are a dose of 
physic, which the romantic temperament will, unfortunately, not swallow. 
He represents love almost exclusively in the moments of its revenge on its 
| human puppets. But his situations being the product of sins against society 
{ rather than against love itself, one would desire to hitch the puppet out of 
the scene rather than grieve with its sorrow. He is not a propagandist ; 
he will expose the horrors of civilised love, but he will not divulge a remedy. 
Again, God being dead, he describes His funeral, but he offers no suggestions : 
‘IT could not prop their faith. . . . Mechanically I followed with the rest.”’ 
He wants to make us unhappy. It is probably good for us. 


’ W.H. Davies, on the contrary, finds life joyful, fairly easy, and nearly 
always beautiful. Almost every year—he has only failed twice since 1906— 
he publishes his small volume, and increases his already large circle of admirers. 
In him we find, according to Professor Eastman’s views, almost the ideal 
poet—though I scarcely imagine he would be flattered to hear it. I have 
already tried in these pages to suggest his gay manner of noting the passing 
events of his life in verse. This time some have been sad and rather per- 
plexing, but they do not outwardly disturb him ; 


And when Time strikes the hour for sleep, 
Back in my rcom alone, 
My heart has many a sweet bird’s song— 
_ And one that’s all my own. 


—he makes each into a song and it passes from him. 
He uses images as a countryman implements, or a carpenter, tools: as 
though nothing else had ever occurred to him, when he cannot describe a 
thing quite literally, than to represent it by transposition or comparison. 
He seems to have that peculiar facility for making a verse almost about any- 
thing he sees, a kind of easy power of spinning appropriate words together 
into a pattern, as though it were merely a matter of using the right threads. 
In the first poem here, ‘‘ When I am Old,”’ he tells us plainly he will not. tolerate 
being beyond the power of words; and I can believe him. ‘‘ When Time “ 
serves notice on my Muse . . . Then to the blackest pits I come.” There 
is nothing much to say about these “‘ little songs,”’ as he calls them ; if I were 
a critic, I could invent columns of phrases, no doubt. The poem I have 
selected for quotation is a fair type of his best manner. (See ~. 425) 
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(See p. 428) 


(See p. 427) 


English Poetry 


“NEW NUMBERS” 


Rupert Brooke contributes five new poems to the third issue of the quarterly 
New Numbers. He is reticent, but what he does produce is seldom below his 
best levei. He packs into one poem what inferior artists might eke out over 
a dozen. His intellect controls his imagination. I quote a passage from 


“The Great Lover.”’ 


New Numbers is worth reading alone for Mr Brooke’s five poems; it con- 
tains, however, also a short play in a very new manner by John Drinkwater. 
There are two peculiarities to notice, the first (I write it with diffidence) 
that Mr Drinkwater has caught the style of Mr Abercrombie’s blank verse ; 
the second, that he has written a play, in the modern manner, without a 
clinching point. The first is probably not of inconsiderable importance—it’s 
a phase ; the second, however, is very important, for the trouble about much 
of his previous writing was that its points were too strongly emphasised. 

Lascelles Abercrombie is less like himself, except for that fierce passion to 
realise events of the past in his own way, invent a new reading rather than 
accept the tradition. His present poem represents one of the mothers of the 
Jewish innocents returning home and finding her slain baby, an exciting narra- 
tive, exceptional but rather less original, and, as though he had surrendered — 
something to Mr Drinkwater, more conventional in diction. 


Mr GIBSON’S TWO VOLUMES 


W. W. Gibson publishes his two New Numbers poems concurrently in his 
new companion volumes, Borderlands and a It is, therefore, 
to these volumcs that I shall refer. 

Borderlands contains three dramatic episodes, conversations | aboiat unusual 
matters, between people queerly and unsuitably brought together, who match 
their temperamenis, try their qualities against each other, quibble suspi- 
ciously, describe egotistically, admit reluctantly or disparagingly or jestfully, 
and finally are caught or yield on a subtle point which has been skilfully 
suggested like a pervading theme through the course of the dialogue. A 
peculiar intellectual excitement is maintained throughout the conversational 
vicissitudes of these pieces. | 

Thoroughfares contains at least two remarkable poems: ‘‘ Solway Ford ”’ 
and ‘‘ Wheels.”’ ‘‘ The Vindictive Staircase ; or, The Reward of Industry,” too, 
shows Mr Gibson in a new light, with a strong dry sense of humour. It con- 
tains the pleasant line, ‘“‘ Sweeling ghostly grease of quaking candles.”” A 
few of the shorter poems may perhaps have been put in to fill up the book ; 
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they are not worthy of it. As I have suggested before, his worst tendency 
(a likely one with all poets) is toward the imitation of himself. He has found 


_ rhythms which seem to suit his temperament so well that he is in danger of 


turning them into an individual convention, accustoming us so. much to their 
sound that our surprise flags. And his humble people are apt to repeat them- 


selves. Humble life, I know, is monotonous, but poetry must not be. These | 


are generalisations I have no space to amplify. Mr Gibson is a serious and 
diligent craftsman ; there have been many changes and developments in his 
work: many are doubtless still to come. He has freed the vocabulary and 
widened the scope of poetry ; he has the gratefulness of the English public. 


SEA POETRY 


John Masefield adheres to a convention, but that of traditional English 
verse, not of his own making. From no other living poet perhaps is a new 
book at present so acceptable to those who watch for poetry ; it is sad, there- 
fore, to have to register a disappointment. The drama of “ Philip the King ”’ 
must surely be old work. Mr Granville Barker did Mr Masefield the injustice 


to produce it recently at a special performance at Covent Garden. The’ 


audience, such as remained beyond the first twenty minutes, evidently sat 
on in mere curiosity ; few seemed to know what it was all about. The best 
passages, even if they had not been gabbled, would have been lost in the 
tedium of the whole. There are about fifty goodish lines, I should think, 


but the characterisation is of the feeblest and dramati¢ interest is almost | 


entirely absent. 
The play, however, is only half the book, and among the ‘“‘ Other Poems ”’ 
some of Mr Masefield’s best are to be found: ‘‘ The Wanderer,” ‘‘ Biography,”’ 


““The River,” “ Ships,’ and “‘ August, 1914’’—his war poem.” ‘“ The 


Wanderer ’’ may be classified with ‘‘ Dauber ’’ as one of the finest sea-poems 
in English. This no doubt is the kind of conventional and arbitrary state- 


ment that can be found almost any day in the Press. But as I scarcely ever 


(See p. 426) 


allow myself such assertions, I hope to be taken seriously when I do. Anyone | 


may arrive at this conclusion merely by a process of literary comparison. 
But a much more important argument may be found in Mr Masefield’s very 


wide appeal to authentic seamen (not nautical landsmen), people who don’t | 


read poetry except his. 


I am quoting three stanzas from Miss Fox Smith’s Sailor Town: Sea Songs (See ~. 428) 


and Ballads. I think they are the best in the book. Miss Fox Smith has 


strong feeling for the sea, but she writes mostly in the rollicking-briny-ocean 
style: I don’t believe in either for literary folk or for seamen. 
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English Poetry 


““FREEDOM ” 


The poetry of the man of action is seldom of much interest. Very many 
athletes, big-game hunters, war correspondents, polo players, have turned 
to verse in their spare moments ; several such are to be read in posthumous 
volumes with an introduction by some devoted semi-literary friend recounting 
the exploits and praising the qualities of the dead man—whose aptitude for 
verse is generally of the slightest. But:in Geoffrey Winthrop Young we have 
the rare case of an athlete in the prime of vigorous life, who can apparently 
pause at frequent intervals and transcribe the emotions stimulated by physical 
activities into poetry which is among the finest of the period. Mr Young 
has, I understand, climbed mountains which only one or two other English- 
men have attempted ; I wonder on which of them, and on what crag, 

In this short span | : 


between my finger-tips on the smooth edge 
and these tense feet cramped to the crystal ledge, 


he paused to exclaim : 
For what is there in all the world for me 
but what I know and see ? 
And what remains of all I see and know, 
if I let go? : 
for most of his poems appear conceived and uttered in those very moments 
in which the man of action is usually tongue-tied. His longer and more 
reflective verses even have the tough vigour of expression of a man who thinks 
with his body, and has his senses in control, so that in the moment of excite- 
ment they all work together and at their full power. | 

At first approach he is difficult, even forbidding ; but he is not obscure. 
The diffuseness and occasional obscurity of his other book, Wind and Hull 
(now out of print), have quite disappeared in Freedom. The progress of 
these three years has been sure and rapid. 

Mr Young’s name must be known to many through his despatches in the 
News and Leader during the early part of the war. These were generally 
recognised as the best sent by any press correspondent. They have now been 
collected under the title From the Trenches, published by Fisher Unwin. 
In Freedom there is only one poem, “‘ Waste,’’ which seems to bear, and that | 
indirectly, on the subject of war; but from a man of this unusual kind one 
may assuredly expect poetry during the next few years which shall “‘ blend 
dream with the deed.”’ 

He dabbles in the usual athletic metres only occasionally, and without 
success. He is most at his ease in free rhymed verse; this he uses with 
peculiar effect in his children poems, of which two at ant “Plash Lane ”’ 
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and ‘‘ Time and Tide,” are among his most original. Quotation is of little 
use to reveal the spirit of this book; I have chosen three poems (the first 
with an obviously villainous title) which are fair examples, but Mr Young’s 
range of thought is too wide to be exemplified anything like adequately in 


Gk. 


G. K. Chesterton’s Wild Knight is really a reprint, that is, a fourth edition ; 
but as the third has been exhausted many years, and several additional poems 
are now included, it comes to us almost with the freshness of a new book. 
It still consists chiefly, however, of early poems. Meanwhile, most of us have 
read The Ballad of the White Horse, and so it would be difficult not to feel 
some disappointment in these lyrics. To begin with, most of them are obscure, 
not merely elusive, nor mysterious, nor difficult, but simply out and out 
unintelligible. The reason is, I believe, that Mr Chesterton was too serious. 
When he is happy in his medium, at peace with himself and on the best terms 
with heaven, he is as lucid as any writer who ever wrote English. In the more 
tranquil lyrics of this book, such as ‘“‘ The Holy of Holies,’”’ in which he simply 
asks a question, tries to prove nothing, his style presents no difficulties. But 


a kind of annoyance glimmers somewhere behind his more subtle compositions, 


an oOver-anxiousness to prove his case against the ungodly—and then he 
stammers. The title poem is a kind of mystery play. This is what I like best. 
It has all the jovial spirit of Mr Chesterton’s convictions, without dogmatism, 
or incoherence. Mr Chesterton is known by some people chiefly for his comic 
poems—which are very serious; here is an exciting religious poem, almost 
with the fluency and rush of the comic style. I hope I may be forgiven if I 
am irreverent :. Mr Chesterton’s idea of God can scarcely appeal to the navvy, 
but it may almost convince an intellectual. 


COLLECTED WORKS OF WILFRED SCAWEN BLUNT 


Perhaps the most remarkable publication of the quarter is Wilfred Blunt’s 
Collected Works in two volumes, together making 927 pages. When a small 
expeditionary force of Imagistes and others made a peaceful descent upon 
Mr Blunt’s country home last January, he is said to have expressed consider- 
able surprise at the honour paid him. He had never really been a poet, 
he claimed. He had written a certain amount of verse, but only when he was 
down on his luck and had made mistakes either in love or politics or in some 
branch of active life. We all know the anecdote of the visit to William Con- 


(See 429) 


(See 431) 


greve of Voltaire, who found him “ entirely indifferent to literature,” and he © 


hinted that “ Voltaire should visit him upon no other foot than that of a 
gentleman who led a life of plainness and simplicity.’”’ The attitude is a 
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healthy one, and, indeed, I doubt whether Mr Blunt felt conscious at the moment 
he spoke of the great bulk and variety of his work, which includes, to begin 
with, the 114 love sonnets of ‘‘ Proteus,’’ the 58 of the sonnet narrative 
entitled ‘‘ Esther,”’ then a couple of hundred more sonnets and lyrics, ‘‘ Gris- 
elda“’ (a society novel in rhymed verse), ‘‘ Sussex Pastorals,’’ trans- 
lations from the Arabic (including the well-known “ Stealing of the Mare ”’), 
occasional and political poems, and three plays in rhymed verse. The titles 
of the twelve sonnets composing ‘‘ The Idler’s Calendar’’ would seem to 
support Mr Blunt’s contention. ‘‘ January: Cover Shooting — February : 
Under the Speaker’s Gallery — March: A Week in Paris—— April: Trout- 
fishing — May: The London Season — June: A Day at Hampton Court — 
July : Goodwood — August: On the Thames — September: Feast of St. 
Partridge — October : Gambling at Monaco — November : Across Country — 
December: Away to Egypt.’’ ‘‘ Griselda: a novel in verse’”’ is a most 
entertaining affair: ‘“‘ An idle story with an idle moral '’"—a bad story indeed 
but charmingly told. The greater part of Mr Blunt’s poetry is that of an: 
intellectual country gentleman, a lover of nature and of woman. “ Esther ”’ 
perhaps alone stands out conspicuously as an original work of art. The play of 
“Satan Absolved’’ is an interesting piece of literature. Both volumes 
are easy ground to ramble, and difficult books to close. , 


Arthur K. Sabin is a poet and craftsman of some distinction, who publishes 
from time to time a little volume beautifully produced on his own hand- 
press. His latest, New Poems, has just come to hand. Of its twenty-seven 
sonnets and lyrics at least half a dozen are of fine quality, which is a high 
average. Mr Sabin’s verse is of a quiet meditative kind. The poem quoted 
is a fair specimen of it at its best. 


The young Oxford poets have published another anthology with a lively 
Introduction by Sir Walter Raleigh. ‘‘ The most surprising quality of poetry,’’ 
he writes, ‘“‘ may be discerned everywhere in this book—its absolute truth- 
fulness .... These short poems portray their writers as truly as a photo- 
graph, and far more significantly.” Nothing need be added to these remarks, 
except to note the presence in the volume of new poems by Godfrey.Elton © 
and Sherard Vines, and the interesting development of including in the selec- 
tion the verses of three ladies. | 

At Cambridge, five students of Girton have had the initiative to publish a 
little anthology, but under the unfortunate name Bits of T hangs. Miss Postgate 
takes first place both for quantity and quality. | 


David in Heaven is the stimulating title of a new book by R. L. Gales ; but 
the contents are disappointing in spite of a certain freshness of thought. 
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Finally, there are two volumes only of free verse. Poems, by E. Scotton 
Huelin, shows promise ; but at present Mr Huelin is subject to many ofthe 
faults of free-verse writers. Poems, by John Rodker, with a cover design by 
David Bomberg, is like a thin screech. Mr Rodker has a “ Vibro-Massage,”’ 
and tells us ‘‘ I am afraid.’”’ I can’t believe him. Incidentally, sixteen of 
the lines in this poem consist each of one separate word. Mr Rodker 
should certainly be satisfied with the considerable originality he already has 
instead of trying to increase it to snapping point. 


CONCLUSION 


Now, for the present at any rate, I am absolved of the responsibility I 
undertook at the beginning of this year. I admit that I did not then know the 
difficulties the situation would present of being obliged to form an opinion 
on, and attempt to place, each separately, of several hundred books of poetry. 
I have known always that as little as possible should be written about poetry, 
unless in the form of pure essay ; my object has been to describe books, not 
to review them: I have limited myself in a dozen ways. I have felt always — 
merely one of three things about each book: either that (1) I like it; or(2) It © 
may be good, and I don’t know whether I like it ; or (3) I don’t like it. These 
are the feelings that most critics have about poetry, but, either to earn a living 
or for self-aggrandisement, they are prepared to string together any phrases 
about it, and, following the traditions of criticism, they do so almost without | 
effort. Nevertheless, there are usually, in any country, and there probably are 
in England at present, some six to ten people alive able to write first-class essays 
on subjects of their own, inspired by certain books, which they have been 
given, or have chosen, to review. This needs space, leisure, and the method 
of historical or comparative criticism, conscientiousness, clear judgment, and 
courage. When POETRY AND DRAMA is revived, we shall hope to have found 
a chronicler who may combine all these qualities, attributes, and advantages. 

So much in the nature of apology ; now very few words as to the opinion I 
have formed of modern poetry. Firstly, I accuse human vanity of parading 
itself to the bounds of all decency ; secondly, I accuse the publishers of abetting 
human vanity in a manner almost unscrupulous. At least 75 per cent. of 
the books published are valueless, as everyone knows. But why are they’ 
published ? Because the trade sees its way to “‘ make a bit ”’ in pandering to 
the vanity of bad poets. In the interests of poetry this sort of thing should not » 
happen ; but in the interests of employment, of course, it does. Publishers 
_ have an idea there is no harm in it; they are wrong—ugliness is harm: 


poetry that, for some reason, is definitely bad is hideous. ) 
HAROLD MONRO 
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ANTHOLOGIES 
AND REPRINTS 


HE worst of the poetry being written to-day is that it is too deliberately, 
and not inevitably, English. It is for an audience: there is more in it 
of the shouting of rhetorician, reciter, or politician than of the talk of friends 
and lovers. Some ears would not be pierced except by this kind of noise, 
and even excluding this bad class altogether it is apparently not easy tomakea 
good book of patriotic poems. E. Nesbit, in compiling her Battle Songs (Max 
Goschen, Is. net), has to include rather a lot of E. Nesbit and of Dibdin. Nor 
is she strict in deciding what is a song, though she shows a preference for what 
is song-like. The living men represented are Messrs Kipling, Newbolt, and 
A. E. Housman. But the best things of all are Blake’s ‘‘ War Song to English- 
men,’ and some passages from Whitman, “ Beat! beat! drums !—blow ! 
bugles! blow!’ and ‘‘ Would you hear of an old-time sea-fight ?’’ These, 
Marryat’s “ The Old Navy,” ‘“‘ Here’s a health unto his Majesty,” ‘“‘ Bonnie 
Dundee,’ and the usual Cowper, Campbell, Collins, and Macaulay, make up 
a book many will want to have. It does not pretend to be choice or exhaustive, 
and was admittedly done quickly. _ | 


English Patriotic Poetry (selected by L. Godwin Salt. Cambridge Press, 
6d.) is choicer. It is chronological. The three poets: most represented are 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, and Tennyson, and from Tennyson only one of 
the poor thin poems—*‘ Hands all Round ’’—has been taken. The repre- 
sented authors living when the selection was made were Alfred Austin, Sir 


Arthur Conan Doyle, and Messrs Newbolt and Kipling. The compiler has | 


not overlooked Coleridge’s ‘‘ Fears in Solitude,’’ but has robbed it of all its 
particular character and most of its force by cutting out only twenty-two 
lines from the middle. Drayton’s ‘“‘ To the Cambrio (sic) Britons ’”’ is here, 
and two of Milton’s sonnets, and some ineffective extracts from Spenser and 
Peele. But the book is far better than its title, and includes practically 
nothing that is merely patriotic. | 


The Country's Call (chosen and edited by E. B. and Marie Sargant. 


Macmillan, 2d.) presents an interesting variety of work within thirty-two — 


pages, and contrives to include not only Shakespeare, Isaiah, Burns, Dibdin, 
Browning, Wordsworth, Rossetti, Stevenson, Bret Harte, and Swinburne, 
but also Messrs Hardy, Newbolt, Kipling, Dobson, Binyon, and Flecker. 
But here, as in the two other books, nothing gives the book any living quality, 
or makes it something like the sum of its often noble parts. 
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Anthologies and Reprints 


Lord God of Battles: 4A War Anthology (compiled by A. E. Manning 
Foster. Cope and Fenwick, Is. net) is no better, except that it includes Mr 
Vachell, Mr Henry Chappell, and Miss Althea Gyles, as well as the late Gerard 
Hopkins, Mr Chesterton, Clough, Bret Harte, Tennyson, Mr Hardy, Mr 
de la Mare, Meredith, and Blake. It lacks articulation or any sort of arrange- 
ment. | 


Those who would avoid corruption ought to read Mr A. H. Miles’ Battle 
and Breeze Rectier (Goschen, 6d.). He wrote most of it, and fortifies 
himself behind bits of Gerald Massey, Enry Chappell, Macaulay, and others. 
His style is: | 
There’s a doughty little Island in the Ocean— 

The dainty little darling of the free. 


Mr Miles, Miss Havergal, the other Doyle, Mrs Hemans, F. T. Palgrave, 
Mr Miles, some American poets, Sir Edwin Arnold, and Mr Miles again, 
make up what I should suspect to be a very sound volume for the title and 
the money. I forgot to say that ‘‘ Napoleon and the Young English Sailor ”’ 
is also here: it is by Thomas Campbell. 


Much more difficult to judge is The Golden Staircase: Poems and Verses — 
for Children (chosen by Louey Chisholm; pictures by M. Dibdin Spooner. 
T. C. and E. C. Jack, 3s. 6d. net). It has to be realised at last that to a child 
a bad poem is not necessarily bad. The very young child makes unforeseeable 
use of the various elements and words in a poem, and I might be taking away 
a chance of something good by cutting out, for example, a worthless thing 


like F. E. Weatherley’s “ Cats’ Tea Party”: 


Five little pussy-cats, invited out to tea, | 
Cried, ‘‘ Mother, let us go—oh, do! for good we'll surely be.”’ 


‘‘ We'll surely be!”’ The more this sort of thing is admitted the more there 
will be to write and read it, a never-ending chain of I don’t know what to 


call them. And Norman Gale, again, with his : 


In summer, when the grass is thick, if mother has the time, 
She shows me with her pencil how a poet makes a rhyme. 
And often she is sweet enough to choose a leafy nook, 
Where I cuddle up so closely when she reads the fairy book. 


Children are not such idiots as Norman Gale would have them be. However, 
Miss Chisholm knows more about them than I do, and she has put far more 
good than bad into this staircase. It has 200 steps, which a child can climb 
between the ages of four and fourteen at twenty steps a year. I do not see 
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Anthologies and Reprints 


why “ The Pied Piper ’’ comes after the patriotic poems, and “ John Gilpin ”’ 
later still, or why “‘ Abou Ben Adhem ”’ is not left out, or why “ Infant Joy ”’ 
is called a “‘ Cradle Song.’’ The great names of Cook, Watts, Taylor, Lear, 
Ewing, Heinrich Hoffmann are well mixed up with Stevenson, Miss Alma 
Tadema, Hogg, Scott, Marvell, Wordsworth, Shakespeare, and the rest. No 
division or classification interrupts the staircase. The pictures, I should say, 


would please Norman Gale. 


A different standard has to be applied to a book with such a title as The 
Very Humorous Reciter (Routledge, Is.). Mrs. Pertwee’s simple object | is 
“to supply reciters with unhackneyed humorous selections not usually found 
in English collections.’” Many are American, and anonymous too. Many 
that are not American are also anonymous, and some are printed with no 


clue to their origin, which I conjecture is humble. No matter: a good reciter 


will prove them very humorous. Asa specimen I will quote Cormac O" Leary’s 
““ Reflections on Cleopatra’s Needle,’ first verse : 


So that’s Cleopathera’s Needle, bedad, 
An’ a quare-lookin’ needle it is, I’ll be bound ; 

What a powerful muscle the queen must have had 
That could grasp such a weapon an’ wind it around ! 


The question is simply whether the people who find themselves in a room 
waiting for a very humorous recitation will laugh. There are pieces also by 
Lowell, Lear, and Messrs Whitcomb Riley, Mark Twain, Owen Seaman, 
Adrian Ross, Coulson Kernahan, A. P. Graves, and C. L. Graves. 


Mr Guy Pertwee’s Scottish Reciter (Routledge, 1s.) has a much larger 
proportion of pieces standing in no need of aid from reciters. The first part 
consists of twenty-three ballads and folk songs, including “‘ Sir Patrick Spens”’ 
and ‘“‘ Twa Corbies,’’ and I should like to know whether the same people 
are going to enjoy them and Cormac O’Leary. The second part largely 


- consists of poems by Burns, Scott, Hogg, Campbell, and W. E. Aytoun, espe- 
cially Aytoun. Byron’s “ Loch-na-gar”’ is here, with Allan Cunningham’s 


“Fairy Oak of Corriewater,” and a bit, the obvious bit, of ‘‘ The King’s 
Quhair,”’ and two bits of ‘‘ Macbeth.” The last poem is Wordsworth’s “ Soli- 
tary Reaper.” Altogether it is good enough to be rather a stumbling-block 
for the artiste who has worked through The Very Humorous Reciter,; but 
you never know. The one thing certain is that this Scottish Rectter abounds 
in pieces which, a man can see, have gone far towards truth, while no man 
who has ever troubled about the matter will see anything of the kind in most 
of The Very Humorous Reciter. 
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Anthologies and Reprints 
Two more anthologies containing ‘ L’Allegro,” “ Il Penseroso,”’ and the 
‘“Qde on Intimations of Immortality.”’ Milton comes into Mr William 


Stanley Braithwaite’s Book of Restoration Verse (Duckworth, 6s. net). For 


the title is made to do for English poetry between the “ Elizabethan ”’ and 
the ‘‘ Georgian’”’ ages. Waller is excluded because he was in the “ Eliza- © 
bethan ’”’ volume as the product of that epoch in its decline. Some popular 
ballads are included because many of them were first circulated in the seven- 
teenthcentury. The editor indulges in no other subtleties, but admits whatever 
is respectable between Cowley and Pope. About 800 pages are filled. There 
are some misprints and American spellings. Sedley is said to have ‘‘ attended ”” 
Wadham College, Dr Pope to have succeeded Wren as professor of astronomy 
-‘in Cresham College, Oxford.’”’ Otherwise the anthology has the merit of 
giving more space to its period than any other in one volume. It could have 
been improved only by admitting no more than one poem by Milton or any 
anthologist’s poet, and filling the space thus emptied with songs (D’Urfey zs 
here), epitaphs, and all the accessible popular or anonymous rhymed 
writing. 


_ The Book of Georgian Verse, first issued in 1909, by the same editor 
(Duckworth, 6s. net), is open to the same criticism. It runs to over 
I,200 pages, and includes all of “‘ Adonais,” as well as of Smart’s “ Song 
to David’ and Blair’s “‘ Grave.’’ But the time has gone by for anthologies 
packed with quantities of the best poetry. Nor is much gained by printing 
in the style of the Oxford anthologies. Room should be found for songs, 
epitaphs, nursery rhymes, popular verse of any kind that the police do not 
attack, and also for the rank and file of bad or ordinary poets. Somerville 
should not have been omitted. One book of “‘ The Chase”’ had a better right 
here than ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner.’’ And why not have included Robert 


Roxby, the fisher poet, whom every visitor to St. Nicholas’ at Newcastle 


wonders about ? The epitaph tells them he was a warm friend, trusty servant, 

enlightened thinker, and an honest man. Mr Braithwaite says nothing. 

But he goes over the story of Keats and puts it down that “ his spirits became 
morbidly affected by an unrequited love affair,’ and implies that he went out 
to Italy in response to an invitation from Shelley. Coming to Shelley, he 
tells those who want to know that “Queen Mab” is “‘a poem of atheistic 
teaching.”’ He also prints “ My soul is like [stc] an enchanted boat.”” In any 
case it was hopeless to attempt “ to give some real coherency ”’ in the arrange- 
ment of the book. When the series is completed by a Victorian volume, the 
four will have the advantage over the Oxford Boor of English Verse that they 
are four instead of one. 
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Anthologies and Reprints 


Mr Leonard Stowell’s “little *’ Nature Anthologies of contemporary and 
other verse (The Call of the Open and Nature’s Moods: A. and C. Black, 
2s. 6d. net each) naturally contain many well-known poems. But in amongst 
them and the pictures are some by living men: for example, Messrs Wilfrid 
Blunt, W. H. Davies, Belloc, Laurence Housman, Robert Service, Arthur 
Symons, and Mrs Meynell. There are also a number of translations from Mr 
Bithell’s selections of contemporary Belgian, French, and German poetry. 
Thus, I hope, the mind of the humble reader of pee (if they are read) 
is gradually being corrupted. 


The Miniature Classics—‘‘ Maud,” “ Pippa Passes,” ‘‘A Blot in the | 


Scutcheon,” “The Deserted Village,” ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner,” and ‘ The 
Sensitive Plant ’’ (Jarrold, Is. net each)—are books for the pocket, very 
clearly printed, and with the most modest proportion of ‘‘ editing ’”’ by Messrs 
George Goodchild, Henry Blanchamp, and the late Professor Dowden. 


EDWARD THOMAS 


TRANSLATIONS 


(1) THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Epigrams from Anthologia Palatina XII. 
Translated into English verse by Sydney Oswald. (Privately issued, 1914. 


5/- net.) 
2) ITALIANA. By Harriot Wolff. (Matthews. 3s. 6d. net. 
( 


(3) THE BOOK OF SONGS OF HEINE. ‘Translated by Col. H. S. Jarrett. 
(Constable. 5/- net.) 


The dedication Ta:é:x) Motdsa suggests the ideal which has il Mr Oswald 
in his choice of epigrams from the Anthology. They are all of them love poems 
of the type which Strato, Anacreon, and Meleager have made famous. Of the 
likeness between Mr Oswald’s versions and the originals there is either a great 


_ deal or nothing at all to say, according as one looks at the whole question of | 
' translation. The theory that the translation of the poetry of one languageinto = | 


the poetry of another is a literary impossibility can command considerable 
support. Adaptation and re-creation are possible of course, as in the 
case of Omar and Fitzgerald, but this is something more than translation. 
There remains the rendering of the metrical original into prose, the 


method nearly always adopted by the French. When a man who is _ con- 4 
siderably less of a poet than his master, or very often not a poet in any © 
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Translations 


sense at all, translates the exotics of that master into his own tongue, the result 
is inevitably disappointing. If by any chance he isa poet, the work resulting 
from the translation may be poetry, but it isno longer the poetry of the original 
author. | | | 

It is a dilemma, but only a literary and not a practical one, for the output from 
our press of metrical translations of poetry remains constant both in quantity 
and lack of quality. As far as this kind of thing can be done—and as a literary 
exercise for amateurs it has its value—Mr Oswald produces respectable versions. 
Indeed, some of his shorter efforts are quite happy and retain the epigrammatic 
flavour of their originals. This is a rare virtue with most of our writers who 
have tried their talents on the Anthology. For the most part all they have 
succeeded in doing has been to turn epigrams into texts. | | 

It is inevitablé, of course, when the translator uses both 'rhyme and regular 
metre in his versions, that there should appear many repetitions, amplifications, 
and awkward inversions. Mr Oswald is guilty sometimes of these faults, but. 


taking into consideration the hopelessness of his task, he has contrived, at any 


rate, not to be ridiculous. 

It is strange to think of the delicate Strato, the decadent and sensuous 
Meleager, confined in the solemn measure of the English pentameter. It is funny, 
but it is not beautiful. : 

_ By the way, what justification has Mr Oswald for interfering with the record 
of Meleager’s loves? On page 43 he has “ Heliodorus.” Why rob the “sweet- 
voiced ” Heliodora of her homage? 


Italiana consists of verses connected, for the most part, with Italy. The 
authors drawn upon in this anthology of translations are mainly German. Paul 
Heyse has the bulk of the pages, and Frida Schanz and Hermann Hesse are also 
well represented. The poems are chiefly tourist verses, as much a homage to 
modern travelling facilities as to their author’s muses. Miss Wolff's translations 
have the merit of simplicity. 


Colonel Jarrett’s translation of Das Buch der Lieder first appeared in 1882, and 
was succeeded by a new edition in 1894. It is a standard translation and does 
convey something of the highly elusive spirit of the original. 


EDWARD STORER 
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NEW CHAPBOOKS 


AND BROADSIDES 


(PUBLISHED BY THE POETRY BOOKSHOP) 


SINGSONGS OF THE WAR. By Maurice Hewlett. 6d. net. 

A BALLAD OF “ THE GLOSTER ” AND “ THE GOEBEN.” By Maurice 
Hewlett. 2d. 

CHILDREN OF LOVE. By Harold Monro. 6d. net. 


REAT upsets are supposed to be good for poetry. There may be some- 
thing in that theory ; just how much is in it we hope the present cataclysm 


may show us. But it would be clearly unreasonable to expect our poets to _ 
come out immediately with first-rate poetry about the war. Nothing is | 


more unlikely. Good poetry about war has been, in the vast majority of 
cases, written a generation or two after the war was over. It is not as provi- 
ding a subject, but as a sort of general excitation about things in general— 
“man and nature and human life ’’"—that war may be good for poetry. Fine 
poetry means fine digestion ; and it is difficult to digest a war when it is all 
about us. Moreover, writing is a poor substitute for fighting ; the poet may 
be trusted to feel that as much as anyone, and it is a feeling, however sup- 
pressed, at least as bad for poetry as an uncomfortable chair or tight boots. 
It is when a poet can think of battlefields as comfortably as Homer thought of 
Skamandros’ banks or as Drayton thought of Agincourt that his verse is 


_ likely to be adequate to the fighting. But if it is too early to look for first- 
' rate poetry about the present war, it isnot unreasonable to hope for something 
_ honest and stirring and decent—and the indecency of some of our war poems __ 
has been sickening. Both Mr Hewlett and Mr Monro show that this hope 


is certainly not extravagant. 


Mr Hewlett has written much better poetry than these “ Singsongs ”’ 


and this pleasantly illustrated ballad-sheet ; for indeed some of Mr Hewlett’s | 


poetry is exceedingly good. But then these verses are about the war; | 


and, though that certainly will not excuse anything, we cannot ask just _ 
yet for anything better than the war plus sincerity, which is what Mr. Hewlett | 4 


givesus. His ballad style admits whimsy and refuses pretence or extravagance. 


If only all our poets could command the mockery of ‘‘ The Emperor of Almain,” | 
the Kaiser would not have the laugh of us for losing our heads about him. | : 
The gay “‘ Ballad of The Gloster and The Goeben”’ and ‘“‘ Brave Words from 
Kiel” have more of the spirit of the navy in them than many brave words — 
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from London. But even better than these sarcasms are Mr. Hewlett’s serious 
verses. His ballad style can manage the tragedy of honour and arms, and 
be as free as ever from the offence common to patriotic sentimental airs. ‘‘ In 
the Trenches ” and “‘ Tye Street ” look at the war from two different angles, 
and look through it into the mind of a man and a woman ; and what goes on 
there is reported finely and movingly. The best is ‘ Soldier, soldier ”’ ; for 
simplicity and reality, its emotion is the most stirring thing we have had 
yet in the poetry of the war ; we shall not have done so badly if it is still that 


~ when the war is over. 


Mr Monro’s poems about the war are not the best things in his book. ‘‘ Chil- 
: dren of Love ”’ itself is a quite remarkable poem ; a fine idea, finely carried 
. out. The meeting of the child Jesus with the child Cupid is worked into a. 
singularly attractive symbol. ‘‘ Overheard on a Saltmarsh,” too, is curiously 
memorable ; this colloquy of nymph and goblin is as complete and inexplicable 
. as a thing seen suddenly and clearly between sleeping and waking. And 
Lf there are some descriptive poems—‘‘ Great City’ and ‘“‘ London Interior,” 
for instance—which are cool and detached and vivid. Even such a slight 
thing as “ Milk for the Cat,’”’ a very pretty fantasy, is, as poetry, better than 
the war poems. But the war poems, nevertheless, are the sort of thing we | 
want. ‘‘ Retreat,” a piece of realistic psychology, is the best of them; a 
retreat, no doubt, is like that. Something of what the war really means to 
Mr Monro is expressed in these poems honestly and decently ; and since Mr 
Monro is sensitive.and understanding, the mere fact that the expression is 


so makes it stirring. 


} 


A Broadside of Ford Madox Hueffer’s poem, ‘ Antwerp,” with the 
decorations of Wyndham Lewis, which the Poetry Bookshop will shortly 
publish, is unfortunately still in the press, and a copy of it has not reached 
me in time for notice. _ LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 


3 ~ROBERT BRIDGES. By F. E. Brett Young. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

4a MAURICE MAETERLINCK. By Una Taylor. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

‘ I suppose that one day Mr Young sat down in his study, after an interview 
a with Mr. Secker, and thought to himself somewhat as follows :—‘“ Well, now that 
\ I’ve got the commission to write a book about Mr Bridges, I must think of 
something to say. The fact is, there is not a great deal to say about him. All 
the same, I’ve got to write so many thousand words before I finish the job. Well 
it’s a poor journalist who can’t write a volume about anything. So here goes.” 
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Mr Young proceeded to follow the standard method of literary journalism in 
use for the execution of such tasks. I do not blame him. I do it myself some- 
times. It consists, as is well known, of making a somewhat vague statement in 


one paragraph, sentence or page, and contradicting it in the next paragraph, 
sentence or page. Polite fatuity is thus given the appearance of well-balanced 


judgment. 

As a matter of fact, Mr Young does this kind of thing remarkably well. 

For example—‘“‘ Asa poet he (Bridges) is not among the greatest. He treads 
too deliberately the middle course between imagination and fact, without the in- 
clusive vision that is the crowning glory of the classic style. He lacks, too, the 
sustained ecstacy of imagination which is the birthright of the greatest poets.” 

A little further on we are told—“But of the real stuff of poetry and of joy, of 
a8 sympathy and expression, he brings us more than any pcet since Keats 

- as a lyric poet he is more consistently fine than Keats 
most of his collected Shorter Poems have, I think, the authentic accent” (good 
old “authentic accent”) “ of immortal verse.” 

But Mr Young exemplifies in one sentence this contradictory method of 
criticism whose aim is, of course, to offer no opinion or criticism at all. “While 
the (Growth of Love) sonnets are too individual to be derivative, it is fair to say 
that these sonnets carry a strong Renaissance flavour. “ It is fair to say—” 

Miss Una Taylor does not write criticism either. She contents herself with 
relating the stories of the Maeterlinck plays for the most part. Occasionally 
she ventures a remark such as “ Maleine retains all the frail dawn delicacy ofa 
typical Burne-Jones figure.” Some of her sentences are very hard to under- 
stand. She says of her author that “ Life in his plays is a symbol within 
a symbol. His characters stand in relation to actuality, not so much as 
types, but as counterfeit presentments of single individualities, in whose some- 
what blank personality a phase of emotion for the hour finds its vivid em- 
bodiment.” 

She makes an interesting observation when she remarks on the frequency with 
which Maeterlinck introduces three generations into his plays, but she does not 
develop the fact into any speculations. The titles of the chapters give a fair idea 
of the plan followed in this critical study—Love Dramas, Death ee 
Mysticism, Essays, Nature, Death. 

As a matter of fact, probably everything of interest has been said about 
Maeterlinck for some time now. He has had a considerable influence on 


modern literature, but he is well charted by now. : — 
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T is curious that at this moment should appear an English translation of a 
book by a German on a great Belgian poet who has sought refuge in 
England: Emile Verhaeren, by Stefan Zweig, translated by Jethro Bithell 
(Constable, 6s. net); and it is difficult, in reading it, to rid one’s mind of the 
obsession of the flaming horror that is now Belgium. Yet it is a contribution to 
pure letters and to the contemplation of modern life—before the cataclysm ; 
there is not in it even any of the favourite affectations of the Teuton; I do not 
believe that the word “culture” occurs once with its Prussian significance ; it is 
careful ; it is exhaustive ; it is reverent; it is enthusiastic ; and, in its English 
form, it is much more interesting than the French, which is dull (of the German 
original I know nothing) : so dulness comes and goes with the transmutations of 
language. And if Stefan Zweig were asked, I believe he would answer that 
M. Verhaeren alone is sufficient justification for Belgium’s separate existence: 
and German has answered German ; and the right bank of the Rhine is theirs— 
if they can keep it. | 
However, few Englishmen know of the guest they have, and it is to those of 
them to whom it imports that they should know that this book is addressed: - 
that it is written by a German, all the better—a poetic justice. England, as 
usual, has paid little attention to Verhaeren’s work: an essay or so by Edmund 
Gosse, Les Aubes, translated by Arthur Symons, a few poems rendered—and 
rended—by Alma Strettel in “ Poems by Emile Verhaeren ” (1899), the poems 
translated by Mr Bithell himself in “ Contemporary Belgian Poetry,” and one 
or two odd articles, including an excellent one by Mr M. T. H. Sadler in 
POETRY AND DRAMA—TI think that jis all. And yet, as Stefan Zweig says: “In 
Verhaeren’s work our age is mirrored. The new landscapes are in it; the 
sinister silhouettes of the great cities; the seething masses of a militant 


democracy ; the subterranean shafts of mines; the last heavy shadows of silent, 


dying cloisters. All the intellectual forces of our time, our time’s ideology, have 
here become a poem ; the new social ideas, the struggle of industrialism with 
agrarianism, the vampire force which lures the rural population from the health- 
giving fields to the burning quarries of the great city, the tragic fate of 
emigrants, financial crises, the dazzling conquests of science, the syntheses of 
philosophy, the triumphs of engineering, the new colours of the impressionists.” 
Nor is that all. Verhaeren has written poems of an infinite tenderness, in Les 
Heures Claires and Les Heures d’Aprés-midi especially. But, to return to my 
point, the English contribution to the Verhaeren bibliography is almost 
negligible, and this translation is the first complete exposition in English of 
Verhaeren’s work. May it be read. 
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I confess that there is a large mass of Verhaeren’s work that interests me very 
little: that, in fact, | am attracted by spiritual and not by cerebral adventures. 
There is a little poem by Nietzsche, for instance, in Ecce Homo that is for me 
the quintessence of poetry and worth more than volumes. I have never been 
able to care for Verhaeren’s pentalogy JZoute la Flandre, because—I may be 
wrong—its inspiration seemed rhetorical, that is, cerebral, to me. Therefore, I 
opened with some trepidation M. Verhaeren’s last book, Les Blés Mouvants, in 
which he has returned to Flanders. But I was soon reassured. The book, I 
think, is one of his best. 

A large part of it is occupied by seven “dialogues rustiques,” which 
are separated from one another by descriptive poems. No attempt is made in 
the dialogues to reproduce the language of the peasant interlocutors; but M. 
Verhaeren, who lived among them (Heaven knows where they are all scattered 
to now), sought to be faithful to their ways and habits of thought; and so we 
have the passionate courtship of a pair of young lovers, brutal but healthy, the 
lament of two ancients on the passing of the old order— | | 


Comment ne point se plaindre ou ne se facher pas 
Depuis que |’on a peur de se lasser les bras 

Et de s’user les poings et de ployer |’échine, 

Et que l’on fait venir quelque gréle machine 
Qu’active un feu mauvais et qui bat le froment, 

Et le seigle, et l’avoine, et lorge, aveuglément ? 

Ce n’est plus le travail, mais c’en est la risée, 

Et Dieu sait bien pourquoi la grange et la moisson 
Flambent parfois et font crier tout l’horizon 

Dés que s’envole au loin quelque cendre embrasée— 


the cunning of two thankofferers; the jealousy of a man for his wife ; the 
attachment of an on peasant to the earth he has cultivated— 


D’une poussée et d’une haleine, 

Il m’arrive au printemps d’aller au fond des plaines, 
Jusqu’a mon champ des Trois Chemins. 

Tout y est calme et je n’entends que I’alouette. 

Alors, sans la choisir, je prends entre mes mains, 
Qui prudemment |’émiettent, 

Une motte de terre ot |’orge doit lever. 

Et quand je vois le grain qui me semble couver, 
Dans ce morceau de sol humide, 

Et par toute la pluie et par tout le soleil 

Fendre d’un filet vert son ovale vermeil, 

Je me sens si ému que j’en deviens timide. 

Que c’est beau, sous le ciel, un menu grain de blé !— 
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the gardener and the shepherd who claims the knowledge and powers of a 
sorcerer,—and I copy this picture— 


Pourtant la plaine la plus belle 
M’est toujours celle 
Que font 
| Les dos mouvants de mes moutons, 

Quand ils vaguent, de l’aube au soir, en peloton, 
Sur les éteules 7 

Et que l’ombre géante et tranquille des meules 
Au coucher du soleil s’étend sur leurs toisons— 


and, lastly, two young farmers who have learned modern ways and the 


advantages of towns— 
Le vieil esprit des champs 
Comme le chaume a fait son temps; 
Armez-vous de pensers fermes et téméraires, 
Comme nos toits et nos auvents 
' Se sont vétus contre le vent 
D’une armure de tuiles claires ; 
Sinon passez et taisez-vous 
Et laissez croire 4 ceux qui déja vous méprisent 
Que l’ombre et le soleil et la pluie et la brise 
Ne sont plus faits pour vous. 


M. Verhaeren does not take sides ; his only desire seems to have been to give 
you a picture of his country as he saw it. The old hatred of the “tentacular 
towns” appears to have gone, however. His voice is calm, and it is richer by 
more intimate accents. His vision is clear and without hallucination. But he 
is still a great poet, and I see no reason to change the opinion I have before 
expressed: that, he is the greatest European poet living; and in this I am at 
one with Stefan Zweig. May I suggest that the next Nobel prize be given to 
Verhaeren? In many ways the award would be apt. 

| * * * * 


M. Rémy de Gourmont’s preface to his “ Divertissements” (M. de F., 3.50) 
is so much the best commentary on his poems that I wish I could quoteé it 
wholly. But this one paragraph I will translate, because of its general 


application. “In this collection,” he says, “there are very few purely verbal 


poems, which are governed by the pleasure of directing the willing troop of 
words, whose obedience, it will be seen, discouraged me as I became aware of 
their excessive docility. Perhaps, it will even be found that, in the end, I con- 
ceived the poem under too scant a form; but that may be permitted to the 
author of the Livre des Litanies, which, by the way, was refused admittance to a 
collection that he wished to be representative of the sentimental rather than of 
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the artistic life. It is doubtless a misfortune for the poet when he comes to 
perceive that there is more poetry, maybe, in a look or in a touch of the hand 
than he could create with the cleverest and most perilous of verbal constructions. 
It is a misfortune because it coincides with the depopulation of his life, at the 
very moment when the faculty of the miracles of writing is on the point of 


escaping him also, and because this comes with an overwhelming sentiment of 


dissolution, in which he is only capable of writing down useless dreams or sad 


intentions. But as this is a misfortune which puts an end to all poetry, it is to 


be hoped that no very visible traces of it will be found here.” I wonder whether 
it is necessary for me to comment on that analysis of a stage in the psychology 
of a poet. M. de Gourmont himself has escaped in other directions. There are 
also in the same preface—-and I hope that this dwelling on M. de Gourmont’s 
preface is no reflexion on his poems—a few sane words on the liberation from 
the so-called classical versification. He proves, in fact—but can M. de 
Gourmont ever be said to prove anything ?—he shows, he offers this for our 
reflexion, that, in the sense that Racine’s versification is called classical, there 
never was a Classical versification. = he number of syllables may have been 
there all right, but that number was fixed on a defunct pronunciation: hence... 
but need one insist? M.de Gourmont is here sweet and reasonable; he always 
is; it is comforting, when one thinks of the baseness and abasement of those 


who write for print, to say to oneself, Well, there is Remy de Gourmont, . 


and ... others as well, of course. What has struck me most about M. de 
Gourmont’s poems is their crystalline ring. This, I think, has been brought 
about by his choice of words with the consonants 7, /, p, f, 6, v,¢ in them, and the 
vowel sounds a, é, ¢, 1, 1m, etlle, of, ea—not an exact enumeration maybe, but 
approximate enough. Another noticeable thing, too, is that M. de Gourmont 
always writes with full knowledge: you are aware that, for him, each concrete 
word he uses is evocatory of ideas and other images he has not expressed or 
called up; that, indeed, he shows you the iridescent flower of a wide and deep- 
rooted growth. The pleasure from his verse, therefore, is one of divination and 
contemplation. The emotion expressed has never that daring and nakedness 


which catches one up—rapture, in a word; but the emotion is genuine. M. de 


Gourmont says, in his preface—again !—that he has been sincere when it pleased 
him to be so, and that sincerity, which is scarcely an explanation, is never an 
excuse. But I undertake to say that M. de Gourmont is always sincere to him- 
self: sincerity is good writing ; and good writing is the expression Of a real 
intellectual and emotional process. M.de Gourmont has always been a good 
writer. | 
* * * 

In 1912, when I was collecting books and information for the notes on modern 
French poetry that appeared in our Poetry Review, | wrote to M. Francois Porché, 
asking him if he would kindly send me copies of his works. He replied some 
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months later (when my notes were in print), in a letter of quiet regret for his 
habitual nonchalance that stood in the way of his ever being widely known. But 
he sent me his three books; and they have stood on my shelves ever since 
as a reminder of their author’s modest courtesy ; I like to look at them. They 
are: A chaque jour (1907), Au loin, peut-étre (1909), Humus et Pousstére (1911), 
published by the Mercure de France. M. Porché has now added to them Le 
Dessous du Masque (N. R. F., 3.50). Now, I have been talking of sincerity in © 
writing, and I can broaden the discussion: there is artistic sincerity and human 
sincerity ; a writer may have one or the other or both, the one being expression, 
the other feeling, without stereotype or imitation. No writer of any importance 


_ has ever had one without the other ; and both are equally important. M. Porché 


has both; he is more human than artistic ; and that is not to his discredit. His 
last book is one of the most humanly interesting and poignant that has come 
into my hands of late years ; it has been born of an immense need to be sincere 
with himself, a need that the tragedies of life have forced upon him. Here is the 
liminary poem to Le Dessous du Masque : 
| La clé tourne, un pas glisse, et la chambre s’éclaire. 

L’homme en rentrant proméne un regard circulaire 

Sur les murs, et sourit comme s’il échangeait 

Un doux bonsoir furtif avec le moindre objet. 

Dés la porte, il se plait A gofter dans I’accueil 

D’humbles choses parlant par leur simple présence 

Comme un repos des mots ot tout est médisance. — 

Puis, laissant un a un sur les bras du fauteuil 

Tomber les oripeaux dont son cceur se déguise, 

I] soupire et s’assied pour réver a sa guise. 

Sa véritable vie est dans ce court moment, 

Car son plus grand souci, son éternel tourment 

Fut toujours de gagner sur les tracas du monde 

Ce luxe d’étre seul dans une paix profonde. 

C’est alors, s’il écrit, qu’1] met son 4me a nu, 

Et qui le cherche ailleurs ne l’aura point connu. 


In this new volume M. Porché speaks for the most part in a form that is 
admirably suited to his confession : : 
Vers et prose ou ni l’un ni l’autre: une ambiguité qui surprend l’oreille, née de 
dissonnances entre les deux modes, une oscillation entre deux aimants. ... . 
Oui, sans hypocrisie et sans fausse a le complet aveu des choses de la 
chair, la plus incurable tristesse. . . . . 
La souffrance, mais belle et fiére : un sourire navrant plutét qu’une grimace... .. 
Jusqu’au désespoir, jusqu’au goftt de la mort. .... 
M. Porché must henceforward be reckoned among the number of those French 
poeis whose work one looks and waits for, 
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I cannot drop the word “sincerity” even now, for M. P. J. Jouve’s book, Parler 
(Crés, 2.50), furnishes an example of another kind of sincerity, or, more 
accurately, of the same sincerity under another form. M. Porché gives a direct 
rendering of his emotions ; but M. Jouve translates his emotions by means of an 
immediate expression of his sensations. The word “immediate” here has its 
primary meaning. Moreover, M. Jouve’s whole will is bent on preventing any 
stereotyped sensation from moving him. He endeavours to perceive, to /ee/, the 
world anew, and always to state his experiences in terms of his own personality: 
The consequence of this determination to let nothing pass through him in any 
traditional sequence is that he is often obscure and hermetic where you are sure 
that, had he only vouchsafed a little more guidance, he would have given full 
satisfaction. You seem to be on the point of a revelation that rarely comes. If 
it were not that you knew from his critical notes in Les Bandeaux d'Or, from his 
play, Les Deux Forces,and from some of the poemsin Présences, and in this book, 
Parler, that he is intelligent and a poet, you might be tempted to put his book 
down. M. Remy de Gourmont has pointed out some time ago, in Le Chemin de 
Velours, that a wholly new form of expression must be obscure, or, in other 
words, that the stereotype is a medium. The difficulty of Mallarmé’s later poems 
is partly due to their having been written entirely without c/ché. Every man, unless 
he is a poet, speaks to his fellow in forms of speech that have been consecrated 
by ages. Ignore these forms and invent new, you become inintelligible. Invent 
new, pw add them to the common store, you are doing the ordinary work ofa _ 
poet. M. Jouve’s obscurity, however, as I have indicated, is due to a cause that 
is prior to speech: it is due to his rejection of the c/iché of sensation. The only 
barrier between us and him, therefore, is our habits of thought and feeling. Of 
course, it may often have happened that, in the familiarity and unfamiliarity of 
his own sensations and their translation, M. Jouve has forgotten to supply 
necessary links. Yet, despite all this, one would rather receive a book like Parler 
_ than a hundred voluines of perfectly clear, perfectly elegant, and perfectly tire- 
some verses. They merely bore you; M. Jouve’s work is always curious and © 


interesting. 
* * * * 

Once upon a time, there was a publication in an extremely interesting form, 
Les Cahiers du Centre (foreign annual subscription 7 fr., M. Buriot, 16, boulevard 
Chambonnet, a Moulins (Allier); also from Figuiére). These Cahzers used to 
appear each month, except August and September; but two or more numbers 
were often published together. Each “ fascicule” thus constituted was devoted 
wholly to one subject—something connected with the sociology, history, sciences, 
art or literature of the region, which I will not attempt to delimit, that was the 
special province of the review. ~The amalgamation of two or more numbers 
permitted of the publication of studies that were works in themselves. In 1913, 
for instance, appeared a book by Daniel Halévy (double number, February— 
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March) on La /Jeunesse de Proudhon, and one by Maurice Mignon (double 


‘number also, November — December) on /ules Renard, L’Ecrivain, L’ Auteur 
dramatique, L’Apétre. Other numbers for the year were: (January) Des Vieux, 
by Pierre Débeyre, sketches of peasant life; (April) Le Paysan Berrichon, by 
Hugues Lapaire ; (May—June) Le Deputé en Blouse, by Ernest Montusés, a life 
of Christophe Thivrier, formerly Socialist deputy for Montlugon; (July) Les 
Parlers du Nivernats d’aprés les travaux de [ Abbé J.-M. Meunter, by Paul Cornu, a 
study of the speech in different localities of the Centre. This “local” literature 
is conceived in no local spirit, and it is a pity that we have had no similar move- 
ment of decentralisation in England. 

In these Cahiers du Centre (February—March, 1914) was published an 
important and interesting book of criticism, Quel/gues Nouveaux Maitres, by Daniel 
Halévy, author of La Jeunesse de Proudhon, mentioned above, and of a Vze de 
Frédéric Nietzsche, one of the best biographies of Nietzsche extant. This book is 
important because it brings together four French writers whose work is peculiarly 
representative of their time : Romain Rolland, Suarés, Paul Claudel, and Charles 
Péguy. There are also constant references in it to Maurice Barrés and Charles 
Maurras. A most profitable study could be made of the work and influence of 
these six men, and of the regeneration of France, of which they are the sign- 
manual. But, as this cannot be done here, I will say a few words about Charles 
~ Péguy, who has died on a battlefield in France. 

Péguy was an example of the idealist who stands up frankly, honestly 
and bravely to the world, and gives it his opinion’: insincerity hated 


him ; cowardice feared him; hypocrisy avoided him in vain. His first work, 


a drama, Jeanne d’Arc, was dedicated “A toutes celles et a tous ceux qui 
seront morts pour tacher de porter reméde au mal universel,’ and to 
this work of “remedying the universal evil” he devoted his life. I cannot 
follow M. Halévy through the fine essay in which he analyses M. Péguy’s 
psychological evolution step by step, illuminating his analysis by apposite 
illustration from the work of his author, whom he knows thoroughly, and 
by his own original ccmments. Charles Péguy was a pamphleteer with an 
extraordinary prose style. <A friend of mine, just back from a stay in Germany, 
-came upon the selection from Péguy’s prose works (published by Grasset), the first 
book in French he had seen since his departure. He read half a dozen lines, 
and then cried out, “Good heavens! I have forgotten my French!” And, 
indeed, he was to be excused, because Péguy’s prose style proceeds by a most 
complicated series of movements towards its predestined end; the inversions, 
the repetitions and the convolutions are all organic, however, and when once 
you have become used to their play, it is possible that you may also become 
fascinated by it. It is the style of a man having so much to say, and wishing to 
say it with so much force and accuracy, that he cannot leave any part of his 
conception unaccounted for in words; its movement has been compared to 
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that of the waves of the sea ; each new wave is similar to the preceding wave, 
but it goes a little further. However, it is not the prose writer but the poet in 
Péguy of whom I wish to speak especially at the moment—the mystic and 
religious poet. His first work, I have said, was a drama, Jeanne d’Arc. Péguy 
was a great revolutionary Christian poet. The Church, representing the formal 
religion of the rich, for him was nothing. His religion had to recreate the old 
grandeur of the human race: the man, the father, the artisan, the soldier. But I 
am again trespassing too far; M. Halévy is there for those who would go further. 

Péguy’s principal poetical works are the Jeanne d’Arc (1897); Le Mystére de 
la Charité de Jeanne ad’Arc (1910); Le Porche du Mystére de la Deuxiéme Vertu 
(1911); Le Mysté:e des Saints Innocents, la Tapisserie de Sainte Geneviéve et de Jeanne 
d’Arc (1912); La Tapisserie de Notre Dame, Eve (1913). He had published just 
before the war a volume, Morceaux Chotsis des G-uvres Poetiques, 1912-1913 
(Ollendorff. 6 fr.), containing all the important poems, except the M/ysteres. 

The style of Péguy’s verse, differing from the prose, is very simple. In poems 
like Les Armes de Jésus, for instance, it has the simplicity of a catalogue ; but 
such a catalogue of vehemence and fire and faith that one feels that its author 
was the living and passionate inventory of the world—his world—of good and 
evil. There are eight hundred and seventy-three duodecasyllabic lines in this 
poem, and it is an enumeration of the arms of Jesus and Satan. Yet the verse 
has such an accent, the voice is so authentic, that you find yourself at the end of 
the poem with the conviction that this is your religion, that you subscribe to 
these things, that these, being symbols, stand for your innermost notions of 
right and wrong, and that the difference between Péguy’s symbols and your plain 
statement is only the difference between his riches and your poverty. Moreover, 
if he does not move you, you are not in a state of grace; and one may truthfully 
say that the state of grace among those who read poetry and those who pretend 


to be poets is very rare. We are, there is no doubt about it, part of the arms 


of Satan for the best part of our time, and, for that reason, we may be loth to 
give our admiration to a man to whom these things are real. What I want 
chiefly to bring out here is this, that a poet like Charles Péguy is not to be 
measured by the standards of a literary coterie or fashion; his poetry is the 
spontaneous and overflowing expression of a strong and original personality : 
and, however much I may admire the exquisite and perfect rendering of some 
momentary emotion, when | read lines like these : 


Les armes de Jésus c’est sa croix équarrie, 
Voila son armement, voila son armoirie, 
Voila son armature et son armurerie : . 


Les armes de Jésus c’est sa face maigre, 
Et les pleurs et le sang dans sa barbe meurtrie, 
Et l’injure et l’outrage en sa propre patrie ; 
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French Chronicle 


Les armes de Jésus c’est la‘foule en furie 
Acclamant Barabbas et c’est la plaidoirie, 
Et c’est le tribunal et voila son hoirie ; 


Les armes de Jésus c’est cette barbarie, 
Et le décurion menant la décurie, 
Et le centurion menant la centurie ; 


Les armes de Jésus c’est ]’interrogatoire, 
_ Et les lanciers romains debout dans le prétoire, 
Et les dérisions fusant dans l’auditoire ; 


Les armes de Jésus c’est cette pénurie, 
Et sa chair exposée a toute intempérie, 
Et les chiens dévorants et la meute ahurie ; 


Les armes de Jésus c’est sa croix de par Dieu, 
C’est d’étre un vagabond couchant sans feu ni lieu, 
Et les troix croix debout et la sienne au milieu ; 


Les armes de Jésus c’est cette pillerie 
De son pauvre troupeau, c’est cette loterie 
De son pauvre trousseau qu’un soldat s’approprie ; 


_ Les armes de Jésus c’est ce fréle roseau, 
Et le sang de son flanc coulant comme un ruisseau, 
Et le licteur antique et l’antique faisceau ; — 


Les armes de Jésus c’est cette raillerie 
Jusqu’au pied de la croix, c’est cette moquerie 
Jusqu’au pied de la mort et c’est la brusquerie 


Du bourreau, de la troupe et du gouvernement, 
C’est le froid du sépulcre et c’est l’enterrement, 
Les armes de Jésus c’est le désarmement..... 


I shall not deny my respect. It is here that one’s conceptions of the kind of 
poetry that one would like to write oneself give way before the abounding 


spirit of a man. | 
> * * * * 


~ You will find much to please you in M. Valery Larbaud’s multi-millionaire, 
A. O. Barnabooth (A. O. Barnabooth: ses euvres complétes; Cest a dire un conte, 
ses poésies et son journal intime, N. R. F., 3.50), who spends his money and 
abandons the vulgar displays of it—yachts, mansions, motor-cars, women—in the 
search for reality and peace, which he finds in the arms of the humblest of his 
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French Chronicle 


feminine friends. But he has many curious spiritual and physical adventures 
before he reaches that happy point—all set down with fidelity, and, may I say, 


* vividness in his journal intime. There is also a certain Comte Putouarey ; and 


the pair go through Europe together, and Barnabooth sees and renders every- 
thing so well, probing his friend and himself all the while, that his journal has 
become for me a most attractive document. There is a kind of European 
conciousness in its pages. Barnabooth takes his sick soul into every country in 
his search for quietude, and his knowledge of each (or is it M. Larbaud’s) is 
remarkable. But my business is not really with the journal or the alertly 
ironical conte, Le Pauvre Chemister: it is—if they can be dissociated—with 
Barnabooth’s poesies. Here, indeed, is a modern emotion : 


Préte-moi ton grand bruit, ta grande allure si douce, 
Ton glissement nocturne a travers |’Europe illuminée, 


O train de luxe! et l’angoissante musique 
Qui bruit le long de tes couloirs de cuir doré, 


Tandis que derriére les portes laquées, aux loquets de cuivre lourd, 
Dorment les millionnaires. 

Je parcours en chantonnant tes couloirs © 

Et je suis ta course vers Vienne et Budapesth, 

Mélant ma voix a tes cent mille voix, 

O Harmonika-Zug ! 


Or this again : 
A Colombo ou a Nagasaki je lis les Baedekers 
De |’Espagne et du Portugal ou de |’Autriche-Hongrie ; 
Et je contemple les plans de certaines villes de second rang, 
Et leur description succincte, je la médite. | 
Les rues ot j’ai habité sont marquées 1a, 
Les hétels ot j’allais diner, et les petits théatres. 
Ce sont des villes od ne vont jamais les touristes, 
Et les choses n’y changent de place pas plus 
Que les mots dans les pages d’un livre. © 


Barnabooth is a poet. I could fill this chronicle with lines of his that have 
moved me. I could almost quote his poetical works entire. I am sorry that he 
has retired to South America, and will nevermore write about London as it 
should be done. Perhaps M. Larbaud will one day find some more of his poems? 


* * * * * 


The Mercure de France had begun the publication of a new edition of the 
works of Villiers de l’Isle Adam with L’Eve Future and Contes Cruels (§ fr. each). 
The volumes are well printed on good paper. L’Eve Future is perhaps one of 
the most astonishing books ever written : a combination of Poe and Verne raised 
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French Chronicle 


to nth power, but saturated with Villiers’s caustic and philosophic irony. The 
same qualities are to be found in Contes Cruels, which are brilliant improvisations. 
But I will return to these books again when 7ribulat Bonhomet and Axél appear. 


* * * * 


When 7ribulat Bonhomet and Axél appear! But, for the time being, there is no 
Mercure de France—O end of all possible things !—and, for a year, there is to be 
no more POETRY AND DRAMA. There seems to be nothing left for me to do, 
then—if no other more active sate is to be mine—than to detest Germany and 
read Nietzsche. F. S. FLINT 


ITALIAN CHRONICLE 


E now have an opportunity of testing the Futurist dictum—“ la guerre est la 

seule hygiéne du mondeet la seule morale éducatrice.” Meanwhile, as 
exemplified in Marinetti’s last volume of war poems, Zang-Tumb-Tuuum 
(Edizioni Futuriste di Poesia ; Milano ; 3 fr.), I must confess it is not convincing. 
The reason for this lies, I think, in two facts; the first, that Marinetti, forgetting 
the real nature of war, has raised it to a romantic ideal that has no foundation in 
reality ; the second, that he has mistaken realism for poetry. As he has often 
asserted with regard to art, realism is a cheap cloak for hiding lack of thought, 
and in attempting to free himself from the commonplace he has fallen into the 
very fault he condemns. Like Kipling and other writers of war poems, 
Marinetti has mistaken the shadow for the substance. Neither idealised violence, 
nor abstruse ideals of liberty, country, glory, as such, are sufficient to inspire great 
war poetry. War is an elemental fact based upon hatred and revenge, feelings 
both of which we have lost in their primitive forms, and which we no longer be- 
lieve in. For war to inspire, it must be an ideal, and an ideal of such a nature 
cannot possibly subsist in a world whose principal aim is to get rich, or to in- 
crease or preserve riches already acquired. Every nation declares that it goes 
to war for an ideal, which, however, is imposed, not spontaneous; and it makes 
use of God and Religion in a vain attempt to justify itself. Christianity marked 
the decline of war for war’s sake ; it set up the ideal of democracy, humanitarian- 
ism, and equality. Even in the Renaissance, that age of condottierz, those 
who sought to make themselves great by force of arms were considered 
immoral. It is just this anachronism between our ideals and our life that 
makes this war so horrible and unproductive in any intellectual or artistic 
sense. Comparing, for instance, Verhaeren’s “ Aéroplanes sur Bruxelles” (which 
was published in the last number of POETRY AND DRAMA) with D’Annunzio’s 
“Ode pour la Resurrection Latine,” one is immediately conscious of the con- 
tradiction between the ideals of democracy and romanticism and those of 
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Italian Chronicle 


aristocracy and classicism (I am using these terms in no moral sense), when 
dealing with the present war. 

The first has written a poem giving an incident in the war that might have 
been written under any other circumstances. It is transitory, limited, the voice 
of a new tradition, the tradition of democracy and machinery, whose spirit is the 
very negation of war. The second has felt the old world drifting away from him, 
and, thrown back upon himself as it were, he clings to the tradition that binds 
him to his country and his race; a tradition that has its roots in the ages, that 
war can only modify but not destroy, for war isa part of it. His isnot Jingo 
nor rhetoric, as some think, but great poetry in the grand style, such as Pindar 
and Tyrtzus and Alczus wrote, and the spirit that inspires it can be traced 
down through Virgil to Dante, Foscolo, Carducci, and Pascoli. It is to be 
found in all the great poets who have been the spokesmen of their people, and it 
is the quality that makes their work not only patriotic but national. 

The national spirit of Dante’s poetry is one of the main obstacles to its under- 
standing and still more to its translation. At best it is possible to render the 


outward character of the original, but the tradition which has gone to its 


making must inevitably escape unless, indeed, the translator happens to possess 
the national spirit of both peoples in equal degree and be a great poet as 
well. All these difficulties become intensified in dealing with a poem like the 
“ Commedia.” It is the brave idea of Mr E. M. Shaw( The Divine Comedy of Dante 
Alighieri. Constable. 8s. 6d. net) to attempt to make Dante accessible to English 
readers by producing yet one more translation of him in the English national 
rhythm, blank verse. Even should he have succeeded, and were his blank verse as 
good as the ¢erza rima, the thought would still have to be “ faithfully Englished,” 
which is tantamount to writing another “Commedia.” As an experiment it is 
interesting, and Mr Shaw may have found it worth the labour necessarily involved ; 
but as a translation it is a failure. Prof. Grandgent’s edition of the “Commedia” 


—the first annotated edition of the Italian text. published in America—(La 
_ Divina Commedia, edited and annotated by C. H. Grandgent. London: D. C. 


Heath and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) will prove far more serviceable to students and to 
the general public than any translation. In the excellent summaries to each 
canto, in the introduction and in the notes, the editor has collected and 
compressed all information gleaned from the results of the latest research. With 
regard to the etymological notes, the extent to which these may be of use, and 
the principles guiding their selection, must be largely a matter of personal 
experience and opinion. It might, however, have been better to note once and 
for all the use of certain obsolete forms, and to append a glossary of them for 


further reference. 
* * * * 


The last few years has seen an increase of Italian interest in English literature, 
as is witnessed by the numerous translations that have appeared. Before 
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Italian Chronicle 


passing to these I should like to mention Pascoli’s volume of translations 
(Grovannit Pasco, Traduziont e Riduztont. Bologna: Zanichelli. Lire 4), without 


which no survey of the work of Italian translators would be complete. The 


fragments of the “ Iliad ” and the “ Odyssey,” rendered in some of the most beauti- 
ful quantitative hexameters, the versions from the “Chanson de Roland” and 
other poems of the Breton cycle, as those from Victor Hugo, not only stand as 
masterpieces of complete and adequate translation but as fine poetry. In one 
case only has he failed, and that, strange to say, is in Wordsworth’s “ We are 
Seven,” in which the simplest of Italian poets has not been able to render the 
simplicity of the one who of all English poets approaches closest to him. » 
Not unworthy of his friend’s achievement is Adoifo de Bosis’ translation of the 
“Cenci” (J Cenct. Tradotti da Adolfo de Bosis. Milano: Studio Editoriale 
Lombardo. Lire 4), lately reprinted, which in the future will rank side by 
side with the “ Eneide” of Annibal Cazo, and other great translations. 

To these I must add Prof. Linati’s able translation of some of W. B. Yeats’s. 
plays—“ Countess Kathleen,” “ The Land of the Heart’s Desire,” “The Shadowy 


_ Waters,” and “Cathleen ni Houlihan” (T7ragedie Irlandesit di William Butler 


Yeats. Versione con proemio e note di Carlo Linati. Milano: Studio 
Editoriale Lombardo. Lire 3.50)—and Prof. Piccoli’s translation of Elizabethan 
dramatists (Drammit Elisabettiant. Tradotti da Raffaello Piccoli. Vol. i.: 
Kyd, Greene, Peele, Marlowe. Bari: Gius. Laterza. Lire 4). The latter 
volume especially is an excellent and scholarly piece of work that has, in some 
measure, succeeded in conveying into Italian the sprightly humour of the 


_ Elizabethan stage. 


I have already had occasion to mention Mr Bickersteth’s translation of 
Carducci. His volume has since been supplemented by a short, not 
altogether understanding study of Carducci by Mr Orlo Williams (Gzosué 
Carducct, by Orlo Williams. Modern Biographies. Constable. 1/-), which 
should, however, further stimulate students of Italian literature to acquaint them- 
selves with his work. Though known best by his poetry, it is in his prose 
that one finds the key to his inspiration and to his methods (historical) of 


- criticism that have been so severely attacked by Benedetto Croce in his review 
“La Critica.” The articles that have appeared since 1909 are now being 


collected in book form and constitute an excellent history of modern Italian 
literature. (La Letteratura della Nuova Italia, vol. i. e ii. 6.50 caduno. 
Bari: Gius. Laterza). Carducci was strongly opposed to that form of criticism 


which, under the name of zsthetic criticism, with small foundation of solid 


knowledge, based its judgments on purely personal likes and opinions without 
any definite zxsthetic criteria. Croce has systematised and developed the 
principles of true zsthetic criticism begun by De-Sanctis in his lectures on 
Italian literature. Between these two extremes a school of literary criticism 
has lately grown up that has not only produced some good work but has 
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Italian Chronicle 


found a good historian (La Critica Letterarta Italiana negli ultimi cinquant 
anni, di Luigi Tonelli. Bari: Gius. Laterza. 4 lire). : 

Among the young Reviews of the end of the nineteenth century that worked 
to promote the revival of poetry, one, “Il Convito,” though short-lived, 
marked an important stage in the development of Italian poetry. In the 
preface to his volume of poems, since reprinted (Amori ac Silentio e Le Rime 
Sparse dt Adolfo de Bosts. Milano: Studio Editoriale Lombardo. 4 lire), 
together with others from various sources, Adolfo de Bosis—*“ il nobilissimo 
signore di quel convito,” as D’Annunzio calls him in his “ Contemplazione della 
Morte ”—editor of the review, thus formulated their new creed : “ Operare, soffrire, 
amare, combattere, esercitare le forze nel travaglio, nell’impeto, nella meditazione ; 


mirare i grandi cieli_ purpurei o il riso de’ proprii figli ; essere esperto al remo, 


all’aratro, alla obbedienza e alla dominazione; ... aprirsi alle passioni del suo 
tempo e della sua gente ; temprarsi nella solitudine, fiorire nel proprio sogno e 
crescere integro e generoso nella compagnia delli eguali; 'provare, conoscere, 
vivere pienamente, puramente, liberamente ; tale é¢ la scuola unica del Poeta, se 
il Poeta é@ fatto a insegnare al mondo ‘speranze e timori non conosciuti.’” 
Nothing of that phase now remains except the great works it produced :— 
much of Pascoli and most of D’Annunzio. Italian poetry has developed a new 
ruggedness and simplicity. As yet it has no names, for it is still in its infancy. 
I should like to mention, however, one poem (Spaventacchio dt Emrico Pea. 
Quaderni della Voce. 0.95) that seems to me a remarkable piece of writing. 
With the exception of certain moments of crude realism it is strong, vigorous, 
clear-cut, full of the rich smell of the earth and the country, yet never sentimental, 
It is nearly as good as Mr. Masefield at his best. Meanwhile in Italy poetry 
has given way to politics. Weare arming and waiting. The golden moment 
has passed, but we are determined not to let it pass again, for indeed the whole 
future of the Latin race is at stake, and “ Ogni ora che passa @ perduta per la 


gloria eterna.” ARUNDEL del RE 


NOTE 


Since writing the above chronicle I regret to learn of the death of two of the greatest 
modern Italian writers, Alessandro d’Ancona and Arturo Colantti, a patriotic poet. In the 
history of modern Italian literature d’Ancona may be said to occupy the place that Cavour 
held in politics. To him is due the great reawakening of literary studies and research 
into the origins of Italian literature, and the application of the historical method to the 
analysis of our earliest documents. In the “ Rassegna Bibliografica della letteratura 
italiana,” in his ‘“‘ Manuale della letteratura italiana” (Florence: Barbera), in his researches 
into the origins of the Italian theatre he showed the possibilities and the workings of his 
method. He was the real founder of the school of historical criticism. 
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AMERICAN CHRONICLE 


(Full particulars of books mentioned may be found in the Book Lists of POETRY AND DRAMA.) 


HEN, some months ago, I first began to think about Democratic Art 
as such, and to try and discover the particular characteristics which 
seemed to justify that title, I had not read Symonds’ essay on the subject. 
On doing so I was interested to compare my tentative mental notes with. the 
views of his ‘‘ Speculative and Suggestive ’’ essay. That was about the time of 
the outbreak of war ; since then, nothing. What I say here is, therefore, put — 
forward in the frame of mind indicated by the title of Symonds’ volume, and 
I am not prepared to stand by it in any other spirit. 
Classifications so wide-sweeping as “ Aristocratic’”’ or “‘ Democratic,’’ when 


applied to anything of mentality, obviously cannot be rigid. The most 


that can be hoped for is a classification of tendencies, and then of works of 
art by the tendencies they show. Yet no thorough understanding of 
modern poetry is, I believe, possible without an appreciation of the mentality 
of democracy and of the relation that mentality bears towards art. It 
is precisely in an attempt to classify over-definitely that Symonds fails to 
Carry conviction. The tendencies to be considered are, to him, few and 


_ simple, and, when once pointed out, easy of perception. He finds little 


difficulty in calling such-or-such a poem or picture democratic, and such- 
or-such another undemocratic. ‘‘ The true note of Democratic Art,’’ he 
says, is found in “its interpretation of the people to themselves, its creation 
of a popular ideal, its vindication of the loveliness and dignity of human life 
apart from class distinctions, its recognition of the beauty which is inseparable 
from certain crafts and occupations, its perception of the divine in average - 
human beings, ... .’’ and in all this he is merely following Whitman, who 
affords the greater part of his subject matter. According to this definition 
all democratic art must be idealistic, it must even be directly or indirectly 
didactic, while humanity is its only possible theme. 

Now, it is clear that in making this definition Symonds is rather declaring 
what he considers democratic art should be than describing it as it is. Nietzsche, 
I believe, came unconsciously nearer the mark in his distinction between the 
Apollonian and the Dionysian. Nietzsche, no democrat by conviction, yet 
promulgated the democratic spirit both in life and art. I do not think 


that democratic art can be limited by views on morality, on democracy, 


by opinions of any sort. Its characteristics are far more intimately 
esthetic than that. If we look at the plastic. art of historic periods in 
which the centre of intellectual vitality has rested rather among the people 
than in a definite governing class, certain broad common qualities appear. 
Gothic, Early Tuscan, Dutch, Early German and Flemish, and the French 
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American Chronicle 


art of the late nineteenth ceniury (Millet, the Impressionists, and Manet, 
Gauguin, Cézanne, etc.), all display a certain unintellectual intellectuality 
(if one may be forgiven the paradox), a spontaneous outbursting of emotion 
derived from the experiences of life itself: they appear to be consciously 
concerned rather with content than form, with matter than manner: all this 
in contradiction to the more philosophical, formal, self-conscious, purposely 
zsthetic art of other great periods, e.g. Renaissance, Georgian. We are not — 
here concerned with the plastic arts, except in so far as they are indicative 
or illustrative of parallels in poetry or the drama, but I have laid my argument 
among them because I believe such parallels exist, and because (for reasons 
I have no space to enter upon) the plastic arts are, for this purpose, more . 
easy of analysis than the literary. Nevertheless, if the spirit, method, and 
technique of (say) Spenser, Milton, and Gray are compared with those of 
Chaucer, the folk-balladists, and Whitman (‘‘ Leaves of Grass ”’ is in many 
respects extraordinarily analogous to a Gothic cathedral), the distinction I 
am trying to make will, I hope, become moderately clear. 

I have before now committed myself to the statement that poetry is essen- 
tially formal. It does not, of course, follow that those who are consciously 
preoccupied with the formal problems of poetry are the better poets. The = 
essential attributes of poetry are, I believe, as far as conscious effort is con- 
cerned, as often as not accidental. Beauty is very like happiness. | 

It is the recognition of this difference between democratic.and aristocratic 
art which makes one look and hope, in American poetry, not necessarily for 
the “ barbaric yamp,”’ but for some note born of the best spirit of the time ; 
not because poetry is necessarily any the better for being democratic, but 
because, in a democratic community and age, it is more likely to arise from a 
democratic spirit ; and because, poetry being in any case rare in the finding, | 
it is better to meet a mind stirred by the present and the future than one 
engrossed in or derivative from the past.* 

Of the ten books I have picked out for mention from some two or three 
dozen, only two appear to me wholly to lack those qualities I have called 
democratic. They are Saloon Sonnets: with Sunday Flutings, by Allen 
Norton, and Sonnets from the Patagonian, by Donald Evans. These two 
authors apparently belong to a little “mutual admiration ” society who 
have taken Oscar Wilde as their prophet. Their verses are very purple, and 
I am sure they sin very beautifully. When they are intelligible, and the 
extravagance of their own pose does not utterly pre-ccoupy them, their 
minutely-chiselled verses are not wholly ineffective. 


* Since writing the above I have read the preface to Mr Hueffer’s Collected Poems. 
It is largely a plea for what I have called democratic poetry. 
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Miss Amy Lowell is one of the poets represented in the Anthology des Imagistes. 
She has prefaced her new book, Sword Blades and Poppy Seed, with a little 
discourse on the business of poets and poetry. ‘‘ Poetry should not try to 
teach,” .... ‘‘ but many of us do not yet see that to write an obvious moral all 
over a work of art, picture, statue, or poem, is not only ridiculous, but timid 
and vulgar.’’ We have heard it all before, as recently as the publication of 
Mr Flecker’s last book. The business of poetry is to be poetry ; if it likes to 
try and teach as well, I for one have no objection. As for the poets, they 
presumably know their own business and may be left to follow it. 

The aim of the Imagistes has already been set forth and discussed in POETRY 
AND DRaAmaA, and there is no need for me to go over old ground. Miss Lowell 
claims for her poems in ‘“‘ unrhymed cadence ”’ that “ they are built upon 
‘organic rhythm,’”’ i.e. ‘‘ the rhythm of the speaking voice”; that “‘ the 
laws they follow are not less fixed’ than those built upon a strict metrical 
system ; and that ‘‘ merely chopping prose lines into lengths does not produce ~ 
cadence, it is constructed upon mathematical and absolute laws of balance 
and time.’’ With the last statement I agree, but “‘ chopping prose lines into 
lengths ’’ seems to me what Miss Lowell has frequently done, the lengths of 
the lines being determined by the occurrence of commas and other punctuation 
marks. Nevertheless, I prefer these poems (especially those printed as prose, 
-with rhymes and refrains interspersed) to Miss Lowell’s metrical stanzas. 
Very delightful some of them are. No rhythm is preferable to poor rhythm, 
and good prose to bad verse. Also the poems I have referred to in the bracket 
above are not unalloyed prose. I wish I had space to quote ‘‘ The Basket ”’ 
in full, instead of a small piece to indicate the method. 


He has forgotten the woman in the room with the geraniums. He is beat- 
ing his brain, and in his ear-drums hammers his. heavy pulse. She sits on the 
window-sill, with the basket in her lap. And tap! She cracks a nut. And tap! 
Another. Tap! Tap! Tap! The shells ricochet upon the roof, and get 


into the gutters, and bounce over the edge and disappear. 
“It is very queer,” thinks Peter, “ the basket was empty, I’m sure. How 


could nuts appear from the atmosphere ? ”’ 
The silver-blue moonlight makes the geraniums purple, and the roof glitters 


like ice. 
Miss Lowell is much more occupied with visualization than.with rhythm. 
In this she is, of course, a good “ imagiste.” 
* * * * * 
Miss’ Grace Fallow Norton is a writer, so far as I can tell from this book, 
without any axe to grind ; moral, political, or esthetic. Her verses are very 
tenuous, both in technique and substance, quite unintelligible to me at times. 
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I should say that this is a quality she admires in her own work, seeking it to 
her own undoing. Time and again I have felt in reading The Sister of the Wind 
that by putting the matter and intensity of two poems into one the length of 
either, she might have made a perfect thing. As it is, practically nothing of 
the book stays in the mind or cries for a second reading. 


* * * * * 


If life were not so very much “ one damn thing after another,” and if there 
were not so many amazing ‘‘ damn things ’”’ to crowd into it, I should not 
count it a waste of time.for anybody to laze an hour over either of the two last- 
mentioned books. And the same applies to The Wolf of Gubbio, by Josephine 
Preston Peabody (Mrs Lionel Marks). It is difficult to conceive this ‘“‘ comedy ” 
as an acting-play, though I am perfectly willing to believe that the author 
knows considerably more about a playwright’s business than I do. Whether 
or not it be a possible play, it is written with the hand of an artist. Only 
in the opening scene, when dryads in gauzy green dresses appear from the 
holes of trees and converse among themselves, does the writer play false to 
her own conventions. The talking of the wolf is of another order of affairs, 
and is very enjoyable. Mrs Marks writes with sincerity and conviction— 
also with so much humour that one is prepared to forgive the sentiment- 
ality of her theme. 


There now remain to be considered five books which fall more or less naturally 
into a group, representing amongst the output of the last six months that new, 
democratic (forgive the repetition !), indigenous type of art for which Mr 
Untermeyer and I have been searching in these pages. First there is Mr Robert 
Frost’s North of Boston. This book has already been reviewed in POETRY 
AND DRAMA among the new English books of last quarter. Mr Frost is at 
present living in England, and his work is issued by a London publisher. 
Nevertheless, he is an American born and bred, his poetry is the product of 
his life in America, and, like Mr Pound, he cannot be omitted from any survey 
of contemporary American poetry. If Mr Monro had spoken in any but 


_ eulogistic terms of him I should have been in difficulties. As it is, I need only 


exclaim, “‘ Hear, Hear!” and refer the unacquainted to his review in 
Number 7 and to the book itself. 
* * * * * 


I have labelled this little group of books “‘ indigenous,”’ though it includes 
Earth Triumphant, by Conrad Aiken, who is a confessed disciple of Mr Mase- 
field. But then, had ‘‘ The Everlasting Mercy” or ‘‘ The Widow in the 
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Bye-street ”’ first appeared in America, I should not have hesitated to call them 
indigenous also. Work which is so essentially the product of its age might 
spring with equal legitimacy of birth from either country, with only its Cockney _~ 
or its Yankee to reveal it. But though Mr Aiken has confined his obligations 
to Mr Masefield, he is a poor disciple, and though he is a good democrat in 
poetry, he is a poor poet. Look at this careless, meaningless inversion : | 


_ And he, though true to earth, her child, 
Has been by tongues of men reviled. 


All one can say of Mr Aiken is that he has felt the necessity for poetry to 
turn in a new direction. He has not yet shown that he is capable of bein 
part and parcel of the movement. | 

* * * * 

And there is Vachel Lindsay. What a medley, this new book of his! A 
hotch-potch of sheer bad, conventional rhyming and delirious rattle-trap, 
of slovenly sentimentality, rich humour, and inexhaustible vitality, all under 
the title, The Congo, and Other Poems. I must confess to being disappointed. 
There is nothing here such as one might have expected from the author of 
‘‘ General Booth,” or ‘“‘ Sleep soundly, eagle forgotten, under the stone” ; 
even of ‘“ The Kalliope,” which is not included, though it appeared in — 
a magazine since Mr Lindsay’s last volume. I would rather have it than 
any of the “ vaudeville’ poems printed in the ‘“‘ Congo”’ section of this 
book. From cover to cover there is a disastrous lack of care, as though 
Mr Lindsay had thought it were only necessary to get up steam, turn on the 
tap, and let some mysterious but sure machinery do therest. N obody but 
Mr Lindsay could have written these poems; but Mr Lindsay might have 
written them so much better. For my own part, I am glad they have been 
written, and yet—it is not what we were looking for. Perhaps “I heard 
Immanuel Singing ” shows him nearest his best. 


There is a certain similarity in the ring of the titles and the tone of Mr 
_ Untermeyer’s new book, Challenge, and Mr Arturo Giovannitti’s Arrows 
_1n the Gale which invites me to group them intimately together. Both are 
essentially poets of the modern, and poets of strife. But if Challenge is a 
book of aspiration, Arrows in the Gale is a book of fulfilment and failure. 
Deliberately comparing the two, one feels that Mr Untermeyer is the poet 
who has realized the dignity of perpetual battle, and has made songs about 
it; but Mr Giovannitti is the fighter himself, making songs not for the glory 
of battle, but for the staunching and healing of his own wounds. Mr Unter- 
meyer is always conscious of his calling. One sees him throwing his chest out, 
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as Henley did. There is something heroic about it, something of the spirit 
which gave birth to “‘ Out of the night that covers me.’’ Yet one feels that 
such poetry is the result of reflection about action (in the widest sense), 
instead of the direct result of action itself, and that that is an —peerent 
disadvantage, though why, it is difficult to say. : 

I have kept Avrows in the Gale till the last. To me, it is far and away first— 
the only book of all those I have mentioned that I feel I shall in future come 
back to for its own sake. Whether I shall come back to it for its poetry I 
find it hard to say. Whether it contains more than a meagre quantity of 
poetry is more or less a matter of definition. I feel no doubt about the 
qualities of the sonnet ‘“‘ Ex Voto,’’ though it has obvious technical defects. 

But it is not in sonnets or other metrical forms that Giovannitti astounds ; 
most of his regular verse is fine irony, but nothing more; some of it is a good 
deal less. Unfettered of metre and stanza, he has, in a form more prosaic 
yet not less satisfying than that of Whitman—a form more akin to the prose 
than to the poetry of the Bible—set forth the caged lion which is the fighting 
socialist, himself. ‘‘ The Walker ’’ is a practical record of his life in prison. 


Whether it be labelled prose or poetry is of no ultimate account. It is a 


human document, and much more than a human document ; it is magnificent 
tragedy. All that is of value in this book is tragedy (as though tragedy were 
anything but magnificent !), tragedy such as Whitman could not have touched. 
I think the culminating note in true tragedy, tragedy as the Greeks knew it, 
is not despair, but hope, born not of a separate atonement, but of the tragedy 
itself, and that I find here also. Where it is absent Giovannitti is in danger 
of petulance and invective. | 

To me the present publication of this book is singularly apt, not to say 
opportune. We are engrossed in a war which has arisen like a volcanic 
eruption, and which will probably end as it began, leaving only ruin as a 
reminder. We English in particular cannot say enough about the wrongs of 
a little people over the seas ; their question of re-settlememt will be a social 
one, which we cannot think about yet. The perpetual war of which this 
book is at once an outcome and a symbol is at present forgotten. The wounds 
of which it cries gape none the less, but they are out-horrored. 

And it has a further significance, more intimate to the land of its origin. 
What does freedom mean in democratic America? ‘‘ The United States,’ 
wrote Whitman, “ are destined to surmount the gorgeous history of Feudalism 
or else prove the most tremendous failure of time.’’ Ttie issue it seems still 
hangs in the balance. Yet here, if anywhere, is one of those who will help 
to found that free equality and that literature of which Whitman dreamed. 
That is what the book says to me. JOHN ALFORD 
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DRAMATIC CHRONICLE 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE ENGLISH THEATRE | 


HERE are sanguine spirits who dream that by this time next year everything 
English, except the weather, will be changed. Certainly, most of us will 

have renounced a number of luxuries, only, I fear, to replace them with cheaper 
ones. My own most expensive luxury has for years been dramatic criticism, 
and now it must go the way of its kind, though I cannot relinquish it without 
making up a balance-sheet. In cash there is a dead loss, but what does that 
matter in.days when we are cheerfully piling up debts for our great-great-grand- 
children to pay off? True, we are entitled to say that we are asking them to 
pay us for keeping the world decent and free from tyranny ; but, considering our 
other activities, 1 do not think that, on the whole, we can say any such thing 
without hypocrisy. If we could we should probably not say it, letting our silence 
be proof enough of our sincerity. As it is, we sacrifice human life, treasure, 
trade, energy, and leave our institutions untouched and unconsidered. Because 
we are challenged we feel our superiority, and, indeed, in many things we can 
make a good show ; but, alas! not in our theatres. There we are undone and 
helpless. There we can produce nothing in the spirit of the time ; nothing of which, 
on thinking of our great-great-grandchildren, we can help feeling ashamed. The 
noblest we can achieve is to do our best to die, before we do much more mischief. 
We share this ironic position with the Germans and all our Allies, except 
the Turcos, who never dreamed of anything better. The irony of the position 


is heart-breaking, but even that finds no reflection in the theatre, or, indeed, in 
the Press, except on the front page of the 7zmes Literary Supplement. 


Some time ago, before we hated, or knew that we hated, the Germans, we were 
informed, at considerable expense to the public, that Herr Reinhardt was a 
genius who could employ more human beings in a spectacle than had ever been 
seen outside a circus. It did not matter just then that he was a German; it 
did matter that, for the time being, there was money in his idea. Not only 
did Herr Reinhardt use unheard of crowds, he also set peculiar and striking 
scenery on the stage. An intelligent management had been long awaiting the 
‘new thing and snatched at this. The Head of the Profession had for almost a 
generation managed to satisfy the public with scenery without plays, but he had 
established a monopoly based on some queer wizardry of his own. The new 
thing was exactly what was wanted, because the scenery without plays idea 
made it possible to prosper without talent, without literature, without dramatic 
sense : in short, it came very near the horribly triumphant cinematograph. It 
was also expensive, and therefore likely to appeal to the syndicates, who are very 
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chary of small sums of money. Splendid ! The first to be sacrificed was our 
great dramatist, William Shakespeare, and our actors, already pretty well fleeced of 


their talents, were content to be fitted into colour schemes. Now, ofcourse, Herr © 


Reinhardt, being a German, is a fraud. We leave our Shakespeare to the Head 
of the Profession, and after the war we shall go for a dose of genius to Servia or 
Japan, if we still have a theatre in need of it. By then we shall probably be a 
province, for the domination of which a number of American Theatre Trusts 
will wrangle ; but I shall no longer be a dramatic critic, for criticism in those 
days will be work for a publicity man rather than for a writer who, in spite of 
disappointment and suffering, cannot help taking the theatre seriously, whatever 
he may feel about the people working in it. Such a writer I have been. A good 


enthusiasm took me to the theatre; a 'malign fate set me to write about it, 


exactly at the point where enthusiasm was baffled, that is, when the spirit that 
animated the management of the Court Theatre, 1904-1907, disappeared. That 
management had to:go out into the world or perish of eclecticism. It went out 
but had taken no precautions, made, apparently, no plan of campaign, and was 
forced to meet the wicked world on its own terms. Art failing, the brave cham- 
pions fell back on pretention, only to find themselves in competition with experts. 
They were defeated, won far more marketable reputation out of their defeat than 
they had ever done out of their success, brought what they had won into the 
market, and are as we know them, very amiable, amusing the public, which must 
be amused, dependent therefore upon the continuance of the theatre-going habit 
through the callow years of young men and maidens who cheerfully spend other 


people's money and take their emotions and ideas second-hand where they find 


them. There are, of course, hundreds of men and women who remain callow all 
their days, and some of them preserve the theatre-going habit, enough at least 
to prevent the theatre from becoming frankly juvenile. As things were, a 
generation of playgoers was a matter of, at most, five years. The advent of a 
new audience made it possible for the old entertainments to serve; the old 


favourite puppets could be given new dresses and set to dance to new tunes. In _ 


this way a generation of theatre-managers could be a matter of fifteen or twenty 


years, and they could prosper without progress, but at the cost of ignoring | 


tradition and letting it wither away so that the next generation could not enter 
the theatre except upon cruel impossible conditions. This thing has happened. 
It is not the fault of the Court Theatre managers. They did their bravest to 
stop it, but they were not strong enough. A generation of theatre-managers 
had so thoroughly lost sight of the tradition of the theatre, they had so easy 
and slothful a time amusing the generations of the public, that they left their 
successors with no inheritance but an antiquated machine inadequate for any 
honourable purpose. The theatre-going habit persisted to the profit of certain 
speculators and the loss of others, until the war. Now it is broken. Money will 
hire the theatres and open them, but they will be empty. The callow will find 
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amusement elsewhere. The intelligent and eager will discover the mysteries, 


Marlowe, Webster, Ford, Shakespeare, Jonson, and the rich English comedy in 
books. They will desire once more a dignified expression in public of the spirit 
of the race, and they will create a little theatre to which in time even the wicked 
world will come for amusement. No compromise with the wicked world then ; 
no meeting it on its own terms. It must come out to meet them, to discover 
again the language and the thought of the great Englishmen, even of the great 
Germans, of the past. 

Extraordinary how my enthusiasm persists, and how out of the wreckage 
of the decline and fall I see visions of a future when even actors will - 


_, acknowledge their debt to the past and their obligation to the future, and 


redeem the present with which they are concerned from triviality. In the past, 
when | have said the same thing, they have replied, “ But we like it trivial, and 
it pays.” I have never believed them. A man’s work may be reduced to 


triviality, but never because he likes it so; rather because he is not fitted for his 


work, or because economic, or moral, or social pressure has been brought to bear 


on him. When a man makes the plays of Shakespeare trivial and says he prefers 


them so, then he is in a bad way, declining and falling like a Roman gentleman 
out of Juvenal. He may burke the question by saying that his triviality is at 
any rate better than the other fellow’s, but then he, who should be an artist with 
a sense of humour, is descending to the level of the diplomatists. To that level 
the theatre in England had descended when the cloud of war covered it, and 
there, for the present, I propose to leave it, unhonoured and unsung, without a 

Gibten. 
In the past I have said some hard things which I regret ; other harder things 
which, as I read them, leave me unrepentant. “If I have offended, I am sorry ; 
if it is the truth that offends, then I owe and I offer no apology.” One may be 
sorry for impatience with the lethargy of a man who is, unbeknown, in a con- 
sumption; one may not be sorry for shocking him by getting near the truth in 
an argument concerning an artistic problem. He is not entitled to set up the 
standard of consumption as the standard of health. That is precisely what has 
been done in the theatres of this country. Mr Shaw used to protest vigorously 
in the Saturday Review, exactly as Mr John Palmer protests nowadays. But the 
patient is dead, and one can only protest, at the risk of offending good taste, 
against his having so extravagant a funeral oration. Before an animal dies, the 
parasites which had lived on it leave it. This began to happen in the case of 
the English theatre five years ago. With that hint at the most dreadful 

process in the decline and fall I leave this history. 
GILBERT CANNAN 
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THE REPERTORY THEATRES 


A ORY 


F, by misfortune, you have ever travelled from London to Manchester on a 
Sunday, taking the midday train from Euston and endeavouring to find a 
seat unoccupied by the Earl, the Girl, the Beggar, the Prince, Mrs Tanqueray 
and Sherlock Holmes, you will have gained some idea of the mechanism of the 
theatrical profession. These good people, so friendly and yet so forbidding, like 
a freemasonry of the road, represent the serious business of England's enter- 
tainment. They read the Referee, the Era and the Séage, the three journals 


which are written for them. They are the academicians of the drama, whose 


Burlington House is not His Majesty’s Theatre or the Haymarket,‘ but the 
strolling company. On the pasted slips at the carriage windows you will find 
the names of new plays and old—some of them very old and almost forgotten, 
like The Schoolgirl and Our Fiat, others fresh from town, like Milestones, The Great 
Adventure, Fanny's First Play. These newer arrivals, “intellectuals” as they 
may seem to be, have no incongruous air. By the simple act of setting out 
from Euston to Manchester on this Sunday morning they have joined the 
established order, and are a part of the tradition. “The road” levels them all, 
As for their companies, they also read the Referee, and eat Bath buns at Rugby, 
and wave farewells at Crewe to the company of Oh, J Say / in the coach behind, 
which is bound for Widnes. And the others accept them quite naturally, as 
fellow-caterers for an unquestioned popular taste. There is no progress in these > 
matters, and should be none. Nevertheless, it is of progress in the theatre that 


I have to write. 
* * * 

Touring companies despatched by London managers are in their nature 
debarred from any kind of pioneering; their work is to satisfy an existing 
demand. Itis nothing that they perform, say, the plays of Mr Shaw. The 
credit of the performance rests with people like Mr Granville Barker, who 
discovered years ago, by risking forlorn hopes and establishing original enter- 
prises, that the public liked these plays. And of all original artistic enterprises, 
those undertaken in the theatre must be the most courageous. That is 
why one cannot but look kindly upon the repertory theatres, They perform 
shocking bad plays; they are obsessed with chatty ‘‘ideas” of the day, or 
to-morrow, or yesterday ; they corrupt the public taste in one direction as often 
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as they improve it in another (and they have the itch for improvement) ; they 

make. a virtue of provincialism, which is no better than making a vice of-London 

manners ; they lack humour and colour and imagination ; but they have courage. 

And they are not, as other theatres are, noisy, restless and promiscuous caravan- 

serais ; it is possible to conserve in them something of the spirit of a company 

of artists within a city of playgoers. Repose is one of the great needs of the 
stage to-day ; not indolence, but the repose of a settled belief in the purpose of 
art; we have itched about the matter too long, trying this experiment and that, 

confusing forms and meanings ; and a theatre with some firm local standing and 

fixed policy must be a useful institution. The London playhouses have lately 
been playing ducks and drakes with their traditions, from the craving for novelty. 
or the fear of disaster. We have had melodrama at the Haymarket, musical 

comedy at the Adelphi, Shakespeare at the Savoy ; a state of affairs bewildering 
to all good playgoers. There are only one or two houses which may be relied 

upon to maintain a standard ; the St. James’s, for example, where high comedy | 
may generally be seen, or such high comedy as is compatible with pomp and 
Pall Mall ; and His Majesty’s, where, if flocks of sheep or caravans of camels are 
advertised to appear on the stage, the spectator may depend upon it they are 
real. These theatres doubtless have their faults, but they have also their advan- 
tages ; they do not take your shilling unawares. 


* * * * * 


It is largely the desire for such a fixed and dependable playhouse that has 
_ brought the repertory theatres into being. The new-fangled plays, the advanced 
opinions, the admiration for Mr Galsworthy and so forth—these are all super- 
imposed upon the idea of a civic possession. Civic personages, committees and 
councillors, will generally be found to think in terms of public buildings; the 
repertory theatre is a public building. In matters of art they are modest and 
docile ; and under the guidance of a manager of distinguished taste or intelli- — 
gence, like Mr Drinkwater in Birmingham or Mr Alfred Wareing in Glasgow, 
they will embrace the modern drama with enthusiasm. Direction is all-important ; 
the manager must be adroit enough to create a taste where there was none before 
but his own. Thus Miss Horniman, a lady of admirable energy, has gathered 
the burgesses of Manchester into her fold, though indeed she requires only their 
moral support; and thus Mr Yeats and Lady Gregory have made an Irish 
National Theatre in Abbey Street, Dublin. Let no one suppose that the people 
of these several cities get, by the magical establishment of a repertory theatre, 
the plays they want; they may be considered fortunate if, after some lapse of 
time, they learn to want the plays they get. There is no spontaneity in the move- 
ment, and if there were any, it would be valueless. Playgoers’ clubs and other 
bodies who assemble to talk about the drama contribute to their own entertain- 
ment, like debating societies; but that is all. No one but a dramatist can tell 
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them what they want; no one but an inspired manager can discover him. The 
manager of a repertory theatre stands in the position of the author of a group of 
kindred plays, and praise or criticism must fall not upon these vague and 
accidental playhouses of Dublin, Manchester, Birmingham or Liverpool, but 
upon Miss Horniman, Mr Yeats, Mr Drinkwater, and other directors in London 
and the provinces. 


* * * * 


In succeeding issues of POETRY AND DRAMA* it will be possible to survey 
the current work of the repertory theatres ; there is space at present only for a 
brief summary of what has already been done. The Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, 
for example, prints a list of 140 plays performed between September, 1907, and 
June, 1914. The Abbey Theatre, Dublin, has an even longer record. The 
Liverpool Repertory, which opened in 1gI1 and is now temporarily suspended 
owing to the war, is conducted on the lines of the old stock company, with five 
or six plays in active rehearsal and a nightly change of bill. The Birmingham 
Repertory, under Mr Drinkwater, has been devoted especially to imaginative 
work. The Royalty Theatre, Glasgow (formerly the Scottish Repertory Theatre), 
has intermittent seasons of activity. Sheffield, Leeds, and Bradford, without 
‘theatres of their own, are visited by Miss Horniman’s company and by various 
offshoots of the repertory movement, like the companies of Mr Iden Payne, 
Mr Milton Rosmer, and Mr Esme Percy. Miss Muriel Pratt has directed two 
seasons of plays at the Theatre Royal, Bristol. The Irish Players have a regular 
itinerary in England, including Oxford, Cambridge, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
London in their yearly tour. There are also a number of touring companies of 
modern plays independent of London management, such as Mr Leigh Lovel 
and Miss Octavia Kenmore’s Ibsen repertory, and Miss Darragh’s company ; 
and the members of the Manchester and Liverpool repertories, at the end of their 
season, usually organise summer tours. Some successful pieces like Hindle 
Wakes, first performed by Miss Horniman’s company, have been leased by other 
managers, and may be seen here, there, and everywhere. And in London, beside 
Mr Barker’s periodic repertory seasons, we have the play-producing societies— 
the Stage Society, the Play Actors, the Pioneer Players, the Woman’s Theatre, 


the Drama Society. | 


The Abbey Theatre in Dublin, which came into being long before there was 
any talk of a repertory movement, stands apart for various reasons from the 
other theatres in this list. In the first place it is really an Irish National 
Theatre, with plays which can only be interpreted by Irish actors. And then it 
possesses a masterpiece, which is vastly more important than possessing a 
repertory. The Abbey Theatre owes everything to Synge and Zhe Playboy 


* When it re-appears, after the war, in 1916.—EpIToR. 
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of the Western World, just as Synge owed his impulse to the Abbey Theatre. 
When such an author appears, mechanisms and “ movements ” are no longer of 
importance. It is necessary to keep a sense of proportion in these matters—a 
sense which will not permit comparison between Synge’s work.and the one- 
act, two-act, three-act trifles with which the Irish Players entertain us every — 
season ; the comedies of Mr Boyle, the tragic experiments of Mr Robinson and 
Mr Murray, the hard and brainy puppet-plays of Mr Ervine, or the admirable 
farces of Lady Gregory. Of all these we have rather too much; of Synge too 
little. Every year one misses the name of Mr Padraic Colum, whose Zhomas 
Muskerry is fine work. And Mr George Fitzmaurice, whose Five Plays are 
noticed elsewhere, appears infrequently in.the bill. There is no more melancholy 
spectacle than that of a poet enmeshed by the current ideas of his age; 
propounding theories of marriage, debating the rights of the younger generation 
arguing politics, and so forth; and the Irish Players have not wholly escaped 
_ this fate. Synge never troubled his head about such ephemera ; and, after all, 
Manchester can debate them much better. Manchester, by the aid of Mr 
Stanley Houghton and Mr Harold Brighouse, has exhaustéd the subject of the 
younger generation, just as Mr Galsworthy has exhausted the subject of strikes 
and completed the economic history of the lady separated from her husband. 
Manchester has given us the most trenchant examples of slum drama as 
observed by members of the middle classes—the drama of the Manchester 
school, or artistic /azsser-fatre. It is desirable that these subjects should be 
exhausted, gritty though the process of exhausting them may be, for gradually ~ 
they may be expected to narrow and diminish; the number of matters open to 
debate being fortunately limited, while the number of subjects open to dramatic, 

or imaginative, treatment remains constant. Although this subject is too big to — 
be dealt with in thé-present article, it is worth remarking that the worst enemy 
of a repertory theatfe is catholicity. The director of such a theatre must have 
some taste of his own. Let him indulge it, and be as narrow-minded as he 
pleases. To produce any and every kind of play is to accomplish nothing, or 
no more than our West End theatres accomplish nightly. A theatre can only 
be interesting and valuable as the expression of a personal taste ; it was by this 
means that the Abbey Theatre found Synge, and the Moscow Art Theatre 


Tchekhov. 

And to abandon Birmingham, Liverpool, and Glasgow for the moment, this 
leads directly to the question of the London play-producing societies. These 
are experimental theatres conducted under the greatest imaginable difficulties, 
They are without companies of their own, and must rely on the good will and 
artistic sense of actors already engaged elsewhere. They must borrow or hire a 
playhouse ; they must be content at most with three weeks’ rehearsal, and with 
two performances of each play. Their subscribers are casual people, united by 
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an objection to the dulness of Sunday evening rather than by the desire to see 
any particular kind of play. It is not to be wondered at that most of these 
societies accept money from authors, and so convert themselves into family 
parties, sprinkled with bored critics. Or they labour for the enfranchisement of 
women, and produce plays tothatend. Nevertheless, London has its advantages, 
and there is hope in the experimental theatre. The Stage Society, with a large. 
membership, has the defect of being ruled by a council, a committee, and a 
democratic constitution. This results, of course, in confusion and compromise. 
During the season 1913-14 the Society produced Change, a Welsh prize play, by 
J. O. Francis ; The Bucket Shop, a slangy play of finance, by Frank Harris ; two 
trifles by Anatole France; Uncle Vanya, by Tchekhov; and The Golden Fleece, 
by C. E. Wheeler. It was a typical season, creditable enough as regards each 
individual performance, but lacking in direction and continuity. A hotch-potch, 
in brief ; a reproduction, on a slightly higher intellectual plane, of the state of 
the everyday drama. The Stage Society would perform a great service by con- 
verting itself into a literary theatre, under a dictatorship; seeking for a new 
English dramatic literature and restoring the old. There is room for such a 
theatre; indeed, apart from the regular or public drama, there is room for 


no other. | ASHLEY DUKES 


PRINTED PLAYS 


NE may as well begin with Mr Galsworthy, whose Three Plays: The 
Fugitive, The Pigeon, The Mob (Duckworth, 6s.) are in the quarterly list. 

For it is the present task of English drama to recover from the influence of Mr 
Galsworthy. He is far more dangerous than Mr Shaw, because he is duller. 
The English have always been right about Mr Shaw; /they have known that he 
should not be taken seriously ; they have learned to yalue him for his wit. But 
Mr Galsworthy presents a more difficult problem. He is English; he has, ina 
narrow sense, familiar English qualities. One is conscious Of an austere spirit, a 
lofty purpose, an upright, humane and judicial mind, expressed in works which 
bear not the least relation to literature. It is as if a family solicitor, member of 
a Board of Guardians, Justice of the Peace, and subscriber to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, had turned his hand to the stage with 
considerable technical success. Mr Galsworthy is the standing proof that “we 
can all do it in our spare time ”—“ it” being literature—if only we possess the 
perseverance, the purpose, and the goodwill toward our fellow-men. And here 
he encourages a widespread belief, he flatters the public. Voltaire, visiting 
Congreve, was puzzled to find that the latter preferred to be considered not as 
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Printed Plays - 


an author, but as a private gentleman; and so one imagines Mr Galsworthy 
praying to be honoured not as a playwright, but as a citizen. Congreve’s 
modesty was the affectation of a wit; but there are certainly private gentlemen - 
in art—gentlemen of independent and, so to say, civic means. The Fugitive and © 
The Mob are the work of such a gentleman ; they are narrowed by his humane 
intention ; they are written in his language. One opens The Fugtttve at random : 


Younc Man: Look here! I’m afraid you must feel me rather a brute, you know. 

CiarE: No, I don’t; really. 

YounGc Man: Are you absolute stoney ? (Clare nods.) But (looking at her frock 
and cloak) you’re so awfully well 

Care: I had the sense to keep them. __ 

YounG Man: I say, you know—I wish you'd let me lend you something. I had 
quite a good day down there. 

CLARE: I can’t take, for nothing. 

YounG Man: By Jove! I don't know—really, I don’t—this makes me feel pretty 
rotten. I mean, it’s your being a lady. 

CLaRE: That’s not your fault, is it? You see, I’ve been beaten all along the line. 

_ And I really don’t care what happens to me now. I really don’t ; except that 

I don’t take charity. 


And if Mr Galsworthy urges that people really talk like this, the reply must 
be that they do indeed—as private ladies and gentlemen, who should not be 
made public. Such writing brings the stage into contempt. How are we to 
care for the fates of inarticulate people? Mr Galsworthy’s dramatic dialogue - 
springs from the inverted anthropomorphism of his mind; he has arrived at the 
conclusion that animals should be kindly treated because they resemble human 
beings, and he writes plays in order to prove that human beings should be kindly 
treated because they resemble animals. His characters, in moments of dramatic 
tension, can scarcely be said to converse. They bark. Or they express their 
feelings by intervals of wounded silence. They avoid “scenes” and disturbances 
as far as possible; they hurry through the drama with a hunted air; and 
although Mr Galsworthy is the most humane of gentlemen, the reader cannot 
but feel a certain cruelty in the invasion of their privacy. 


* ae * * * 


Every one, I suppose, applies some kind of arbitrary standard to a play ; and 
from the reader’s point of view the use of dialogue is all-important. Dialogue, 
in any case, is more than a decorative art. For if a dramatist writes about 
admirable people he will make them articulate, and if he does not write about 
admirable people he can have nothing to say. In Plaster Saints, by Mr Zangwill 
(Heinernann, 2s. 6d. net)—oddly called “a high comedy ”—the people are not 
very admirable. Mr Temple Thurston’s Driven (Chapman and Hall, 2s. 6d. net) 
has a like defect. theres are delightful things in the Five Plays of. Mr George 
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Fitzmaurice (Maunsel, 3s. 6d. net). The comedy of Zhe Country Dressmaker, 
which was given last year by the Irish Players, is ripe and whimsical. The 
third act has some capital fighting, with a medley of characters like sheep in a 
field, who butt one another, and crop grass, and butt again inconsequently—a 


_ situation which would be distressing to Mr Galsworthy, but is alluring in the 
light of Mr Fitzmaurice’s humour. And Julia, the country dressmaker, is a figure 


of true pathos. She is able to say sincerely, when she marries her broken idol, 
“ The spring of life is broken in me, but if it is your wish entirely, then I am 
willing to make the best of it.” The discipline of comedy seems to give Mr 
Fitzmaurice a certain coherence which he lacks in shorter pieces like 7) he Magic 


Glasses and The Dandy Dolls. These are midsummer madness, but they make 


excellent reading : 


CautH: Himself is at home, but I’m thinking he’s ian’. 

GREY Man: Engaged! What sort of talk is that in a cabin black with soot? 
Engaged? Sure a man could be engaged and could spare a little time. 

CauTH: He could if he wasn’t my man, that has time and playtime and whips of 
time again, but still for want of time is in such a devil’s own fix that he can’t 
renayge himself to put a sop in the thatch, fix a hoop in that leaking oven, or 
settle a pot-hooks on which to hang the pot. He don’t earn as much asa 
shilling i in the week, and all the same he’s engaged, sir, and always engaged 
is he. 

Grey Man: That’s like a riddle you’d hear from a child—I went to a wood and 
I picked a thorn, riddle-me-riddle-me-ree. 

CauTH (sourly): A sore subject I’d be riddling on, then, that booby man of mine ; 
for may the devil fly away with the day he drew on him that practice of making 
dandy dolls. Isn’t he well engaged, glory be God ? : 


* * * 


From the Abbey Theatre also come the Four Irish Plays by Mr St. John 
Ervine (Maunsel, 2s. 6d. net), of which Mixed Marriage and The Magnanimous | 
Lover have been seen in London. The Critics and The Orangeman are by way 
of local and topical jests. I like better the same author’s English play Yane 
Clegg (Sidgwick and Jackson, Is. 6d. net), for the heroine is notably well drawn, 
and although Mr. Ervine. probes the depths of slangy dialogue, there is great 
strength in the final scene. He is ruthless; that is a gift. Mr C. J. Hamlen’s 
The Waldies (Sidgwick and Jackson, 2s. net) is a domestic piece of the modern 
type, quite cleverly done, but his people are viewed in a very cold and un- 
interesting light. ‘They are too loose and independent; they should have been 
moulded into the significance of comedy, if only to make them more entertaining. 
These raw characters of the life-like play are poor company. Lord Dunsany’s 
Five Plays (Grant Richards, 3s. 6d. net) show a fastidious choice of language, 
which is not quite the same thing as a mastery of dialogue. He has one trick of 
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technical accomplishment—a swift satirical stroke at the close—which serves for 
all the plays in the volume, and is seen at best in The Gods of the Mountain. 
His theme is the contrast of appearance and reality. It is also the theme of Mr 
Rabindranath Tagore in Chitra and The King of the Dark Chamber (Macmillan, 
2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. net), but Mr Tagore is far removed from satire, as from all 
material things, and for him the real and the apparent alike exist only in a 
lyrical dream. Here he links them by a chain of words, and plays off the one 
against the other. One could wish that he had made his own version of The 
Post Office (Macmillan, 2s. 6d. net), for his translator has been reading Mr 
Galsworthy, or Ibsen in English, and falls into a jargon foreign to the spirit 
of the piece. Among other volumes are the complete edition of Tolstoy’s 
dramatic works, translated by Mr and Mrs Aylmer Maude (Constable, §s. net) ; 
Mr W. L. George’s Dramatic Actuahties (Sidgwick and Jackson, 2s. net), a little 
book of independent criticism; and a singular but useful compendium—in 
America they “study” the subject—called Zhe Continental Drama of To-day, by 
Mr Barret H. Clark (Henry Holt and Company, New York). 


* * * 


Mr Reginald Buckley’s Arthur of Britain (Williams and Norgate, §s. net), the 
Glastonbury Festival Drama, is a work of devotion and research ; “a cycle of 
dramatic poems, personal in expression and national in subject and bearing.” 
These works of devotion—how difficult it is to do them justice! If they were 
less devoted, justice would not greatly matter. But Glastonbury Tor rises in 
the mind's eye, standing sentinel to Sedgemoor; Glastonbury town climbs the 
hill, and straggles out, and sleeps; Glastonbury people are good people, with 
never a Jew, or an actor-manager, or a stockbroker among them ; and here the 
vicar helps the author of an English epic, and the author of an English epic 
helps the vicar, so that a Festival Committee is formed, and a Foundation Stone 
laid, and the epic comes to light, in this degree :-— 


In our deeds and in our dreams, 

Shall Arthur’s fire be kindled. . 

The justice of the Table Round shall live 

As long as oak trees have their root in Britain. 

In the wonder of children, and the first —* of young. men, 
Shall Arthur live again ! 


Here is the monument of a praiseworthy enterprise, and the satisfaction of a 
sense of fitness. It is in any event better to bring King Arthur to Glastonbury 
than to bring Satan and the Almighty to Bushey, which is the dreadful achieve- 
ment of Mr Osbert Burdett in.7he Silent Heavens (Fifield, 1s. net). The author 
was urged to the composition of this up-to-date mystery play, as he confesses, 
by the establishment of the Bushey Kepertory Theatre. A.D. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 
RECENT BOOKS 


From Satires of 
Circumstance, by 
Thomas Hardy 


II | 
IN CHURCH 


“And now to God the Father,’ he ends, 
And his voice thrills up to the topmost tiles : 
Each listener chokes as he bows and bends, 
And emotion pervades the crowded aisles. 
Then the preacher glides to the vestry-door, 
And shuts it, and thinks he is seen no more. 


The door swings softly ajar meanwhile, 

And a pupil of his in the Bible class, 

Who adores him as one without gloss or guile, 
Sees her idol stand with a satisfied smile 
And re-enact at the vestry-glass | | 
Each pulpit gesture in deft dumb-show 

That had moved the congregation so. 


4 
IN THE ROOM OF THE BRIDE-ELECT 


‘Would it had been the man of our wish! ”’ 
Sighs her mother. To whom with vehemence she 
In the wedding-dress—the wife to be— 
“Then why were you so mollyish 

As not to insist on him for me!” 

The mother, amazed: ‘‘ Why, dearest one, 
Because you pleaded for this or none!” 


“ But Father and you should have stood out strong ! 
Since then, to my cost, I have lived to find 


That you were right and that I was wrong ; 
This man is a dolt to the one declined... 
Ah !—here he comes with his button-hole rose. 
Good God—I must marry him I suppose! ” 
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From The Bird of 
Paradise, by W. 
H. Davies 


New Books 


IN THE CEMETERY 


“You see those mothers squabbling there ? ” 
Remarks the man of the cemetery. 

“One says in tears, ‘’I1s mine lies here ! 
Another, ‘ Nay, you Pharisee !’ 

Another, ‘ How dare you move my flowers 
And put your own on this grave of ours!’ 
But all their children were laid therein 

At different times, like sprats in a tin. 


“And then the main drain had to cross, 

And we moved the lot some nights ago, 

And packed them away in the general foss 

With hundreds more. But their folks don’t know, 


And as well cry over a new-laid drain 


As anything else, to ease your pain!” 


EARLY SPRING 


_How sweet this morning air in spring, 
When tender is the grass, and wet ! 
I see some little leaves have not 
Outgrown their curly childhood yet ; 
And cows no longer hurry home, 
However sweet a voice cries “‘ Come.”’ 


Here, with green Nature all around, 

While that fine bird the skylark sings ; 
Who now in such a passion is, 

He flies by it, and not his wings ; 
And many a blackbird, thrush and sparrow 
Sings sweeter songs than I may borrow. 


These watery swamps and thickets wild— 
Called Nature’s slums—to me are more 

Than any courts where fountains play, 
And men-at-arms guard every door ; 

For I could sit down here alone, 

And count the oak trees one by one. 
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From Philip the 


King, by 
Masefield 


John 


CLOSING STANZAS OF “THE WANDERER” | 


And on the instant from beyond away 2 ¢ 
That long familiar sound, a ship’s bell, broke | 

The hush below me in the unseen bay. : 
Old memories came: that inner prompting’ spoke. 


And bright, above the hedge a seagull’s wings 
Flashed and were steady upon empty air. 

“A Power unseen,” I cried, ‘‘ prepares these things ; 
Those are her bells, the Wanderer is there.” 


So, hurrying to the hedge and looking down, 
I saw a mighty bay’s wind-crinkled blue 
Ruffling the image of a tranquil town, 

With lapsing waters glittering as they grew. 1 


And near me in the road the shipping swung, 
So stately and so still in such great peace 
That like to drooping crests their colours hung, 
Only their shadows trembled without cease. 


I did but glance upon those anchored ships. 
Even as my thought had told, I saw her plain ; 
Tense, like a supple athlete with lean hips, 
Swiftness at pause, the Wanderer come again— 


Come as of old a queen, untouched by. Time, 
Resting the beauty that no seas could tire, 

Sparkling, as though the midnight’s rain were rime, 
Like a man’s thought transfigured into fire. 


And as I looked, one of her men began 
To sing some simple tune of Christmas day ; 
Among her crew the song spread, man to man, 
Until the singing rang across the bay ; 


~ 


And soon in other anchored ships the men 

Joined in the singing with clear throats, until 
The farm-boy heard it up the windy glen, 
- Above the noise of sheep-bells on the hill. 


Over the water came the lifted song— 
Blind pieces in a mighty game we swing ; 

Life’s battle is a conquest for the strong ; 
The meaning shows in the defeated thing. 
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From Thorough- 
fares, by W. W. 
Gibson 


New Books 


FROM “SOLWAY FORD” 


He lay, and listened to the far-off sea. 

Wave after wave was knocking at his heart, % 
And swishing, swishing, swishing ceaselessly | 
About the wain—cool waves that never reached 

His cracking lips, to slake his hell-hot thirst .. . 

Shrill in his ear a startled barn-owl screeched .. . 

He smelt the smell of oil cake . . . when there burst 
Through the big barn’s wide-open door, the sea— 
The whole sea sweepirig on him with a roar... 
He clutched a falling rafter, dizzily ... 

Then sank through drowning deeps, to rise no more. 
Down, ever down, a hundred years he sank 
Through cold green death, ten thousand fathom deep. 
His fiery lips deep draughts of cold sea drank 

That filled his body with strange icy sleep, 

Until he felt no longer that numb ache— 

The dead-weight lifted from his legs at last : 

And yet, he gazed with wondering eyes awake 

Up the green grassy gloom through which he passed : 
And saw, far overhead, the keels of ships 

Grow small and smaller, dwindling out of sight ; 
And watched the bubbles rising from his lips ; 

And silver salmon swimming in green night ; 

And queer big, yellow skate with scarlet fins 

And emerald eyes and fiery flashing tails: 
Enormous eels with purple-spotted skins ; 

And mammoth unknown fish with sapphire scales 


' That bore down on him with red jaws agape, 
Like yawning furnaces of blinding heat ; 


And when it seemed to him as though escape 
From those hell-mouths were hopeless, his bare*feet 
Touched bottom: and he lay down in his place 
Among the dreamless legion of the drowned, 

The calm of deeps unsounded on his face, 


And calm within his heart ; whilé all around 
the midmost océar® al floor 


The naked bodies of dead seamen lay, 
Dropped, sheer and clean, from hubbub, brawl and‘roar, 


To peace, too deep for any tide to sway. 
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From New 
Numbers 


From Sailor Town 
Sea Songs and 
Ballads, by C. 


Fox-Smith 


FROM THE GREAT LOVER. By er Brooke 


These I have loved : 

White plates and cups, clean gleaming, 
Ringed with blue lines ; and feathery, faery dust ; 
Wet roofs, beneath the lamp-light ; the strong crust 
Of friendly bread ; and many-tasting food ; | 
Rainbows ; and the blue bitter smoke of wood : : 
And radiant raindrops couching in cool flowers ; 
And flowers themselves, that sway through sunny hours, 
Dreaming of moths that drink them under the moon ; 
Then, the cool kindliness of sheets, that soon 
Smooth away trouble ; and the rough male kiss 
Of blankets; grainy wood ; live hair that is 
Shining and free; blue-massing clouds; the keen 
Unpassioned beauty of a great machine ; 
The benison of hot water ; furs to touch ; 
The good smell of old clothes ; and other such, «. 
The comfortable smell of friendly fingers, 
Hair’s fragrance, and the musty reek that lingers 
About dead leaves and last year’s ferns .. . 

Dear names, 

And thousand others throng to me! 


FROM THE BALLAD OF THE “MATTERHORN ” 


‘So last we knew that she was gone, as best and worst may go, 
The good ship and the bad likewise, the fast ship and the slow ; 
A fast ship was the ‘Matterhorn’ when all them kites was spread, 
A fast ship and a fine she was——_”’ “‘ Ay, she was fast,’’ I said. 
* * * 
From course to skysail up she soared like a midsummer cloud ; 
In all this earth I have not seen a thing more brave/and proud ; 
And she is gone as dreams do go, or a song sung long before, 
Or the golden years of a man’s youth when they are his no more. 


And all the shining moons of youth, and all the stars of dream 

Were tangled in her topmast spars and through her shrouds 
did gleam ; 

Now thundering like a North Sea gale, now humming faint 
and low, 

Came singing with her down the years the winds of long ago. 


By Casey’s Occidental Rooms a bitter thing I heard, 

With a heavy heart I turned away, and long I spoke no word ; 
I bared my head there where I stood, ‘‘God rest her soul,’’ I said, 
As if a woman I had loved in a far land was dead. 
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From Freedom, 
by Geoffrey Win- 
throp Young 


New Books 


THE MUSIC OF SPACE 


_ Come to thee, that will I; 

some night of a wet moon and sobbing wind 
haunted with movement of returning mist ; 
when there is neither sea, nor rain, nor sky, 
and all the faces of the waves are blind 
with wrinkles of white laughter, sorrow-kissed 
to a wide fall of tears; tears, but no weeping, 
as of a child’s eyes closed and innocent 
of any passing pain ; 
laughter, as of a child’s lips curved in sleeping 
to changing fashions of unfelt content, 
passionkéss as the pulse of wind and rain. 

- Then will I come to thee, 


that singest in the ripple of still rain 


running from seaward on my window pane. 


Come to thee, that will I; 
in the grey twilight, mutinous and strange, 
when the tides fill, and whisper, and forget. 
But first I know my human-heart must die,— 
and O, I would not lose my heart as yet ! 


_ for there is warmth within my world, and change 
_ from passion to grave work and sunny dreaming ; 


the hands of wounded friends reach out for mine ; 

and there are hopes to tend. 

But where thou singest strange new shores are gleaming 
from ice of hidden seas, in cold star-shine, | 


that know not love nor laughter, thought nor friend : 


And should I come to thee,_ | 
it must be as a shadow life that lies 
between dead earth and thine auroral eyes. 


Come to thee, that must I: 


Music thou art, too mutable for pain, 


infinite, yet too dreamlike for desire ; - 


thy song is mirthless as the moonlit sky, 


chill with the silver laughter of sea rain, 
wistful as space, unsearchable as fire. 

It is thy siren-spirit thou art singing, 
born of the iron rock, the wayward sea, 
on some lost spell of sand ; | 
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New Books 


and I must yield to thee, alone and bringing 

nor hope, nor heart, nor any memory, 

my soul a harp of mist, tuned to thy hand. 
Yet will I come to thee, 

and be thy silence, and thy sound that fills 

great waters and grey wastes and sunless hills. 


MOLE-HILL | 


of white face, 
soft stomach, rounding shoulders ; in the ruck 
of restaurant loiterers ;—you are in the cage! 
—the cheat of city moles 
that spins through luncheon hours and santas trips, 
shop-lamps and penny luck, 
from betting boyhood to suburban age. 
Morning and night you creep 
with shadow swarms under the paving stone 
from cells of sunless work to stifled sleep. 
You tunnel feverishly round and round :— | 

’ whether you spin or shirk, 
the world without revolves between its poles. 
This is the wonder of the wheel of work ! 


Peaked city lad, 

will this be all you had 

when you escape in earnest underground ? 
There are chinks in the cage ; 

even the prison mole must make his mound ! 
You see the sun: the glimpse of a red flare 
through chimney-bars on narrow skies. 

You feel the wind: a dissipated Puck 

who lurks round corners to fill angry eyes 
with germ-grit and stale air. 

You claim for wage 

enough for loneliness: for noisy leisure 

a show of moving shadows like your own: 
you rest on racing papers, 

cheap cigarettes to suck, 

and your own hobbled capers. 

Love lends you in mean measure 

the lure of a sad face and froward stare.— 
This is the wonder of the wheel of pleasure ! 
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From The Wild 
Knight, by G. K, 


Chesterton 


New Books 


FROM THE MOUNTAIN 


What does the world think ? What my sense shall make it : 
there is no world but what is in my mind ; 
it has no truth, but.as I choose to take it ; 
it cannot hurt, if but I call it kind: 
| I am alone, and all the shapes of earth 
are empty—till I. bring their life to birth. 


The winds live not: I listen, and they sing to me ; 
motionless hills are gods with whom I walk ; 
sunshine and night have souls, for what they bring to me ; 
children are all the joy I hear them talk. 
| The earth is full of echoes; that can give 
life to my heart,—if I but let them live. 


Men cannot move me, for their much repeating 
a pettiness of shape they share with mine ; 
shades of my semblance, shattered in their meeting 
with deeper shadows on my heart’s design : 
I only live; and all mankind is naught, 
but as I lend it being in my thought. 


_ Through this blue dusk the soulless stars are wheeling 


to meet the soulless lights from the blue plain ; 
one lamp for every nest of mortals stealing 
back to their nothingness of life again. 
In the wide spaces of this lonely night 
candle and star live only in my sight. 


THE HOLY OF HOLIES. 


‘Elder father, though thine eyes 
Shine with hoary mysteries, 
-Canst thou tell what in the heart 
Of a cowslip blossom lies ? 


‘Smaller than all lives that be, 
Secret as the deepest sea, 
Stands a little house of seeds, 
Like an elfin’s granary. 
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From The Poetical 
Works of Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt 


‘Speller of the stones and weeds, 
Skilled in Nature’s crafts and creeds, 
Tell me what is in the heart 

Of the smallest of the seeds.’ 


‘God Almighty, and with Him 
Cherubim and Seraphim, 
Filling all eternity— 

Adonai Elohim.’ 


FROM “ESTHER” 


L. 


He who has once been happy is for aye 
Out of destruction’s reach. His fortune then 
Holds nothing secret, and Eternity, 
Which is a mystery to other men, 
Has like a woman given him its joy. 
Time is his conquest. Life, if it should fret, 
Has paid him tribute. He can bear to die. 
He who has once been happy! When I set 
The world before me and survey its range, 
Its mean ambitions, its scant fantasies, 
The shreds of pleasure which for lack of change 
Men wrap around them and call happiness, 
The poor delights which are the tale and sum 
Of the world’s courage in its martyrdom ; 


Li. 


When I hear laughter from a tavern door, 
_ When I see crowds agape and in the rain 
Watching on tiptoe and with stifled roar 
To see a rocket fired or a bull slain, © 
When misers handle gold, when orators 


Touch strong men’s hearts with glory till they weep, 


When cities deck their streets for barren wars 
Which have laid waste their youth, and when I keep > 
Calmly the count of my own life and see 
On what poor stuff my manhood’s dreams were fed 
Till I too learned what dole of vanity 
Will serve a human soul for daily bread, 
—Then I remember that I once was young 
And lived with Esther the world’s gods among. 
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_ From New Poems, Apart she sits serene, 
by Arthur K. And needs no poet’s song 
: . To hail her as the queen 


—_ Of those she dwells among. 
Calm of glad dawns, and still | 

Lone midnight hours of peace, 

Glow in her eyes and fill 

Her smile with mysteries. 

When I draw near to her 

I feel myself to be 

Like an adventurer 

Entering an unknown sea, 

Within whose confines burns 

A world of such delight 

That none who finds returns 

To pleasant sight : 

Even as the Lotus-land 

Ended the weary quest 

Of all who reached its strand, 

She brings me joy and rest. 


A NOTE ON CHAPBOOKS AND BROADSIDES 


The present custom of publishing poetry in Chapbooks and on Broadsides should 
not be confused with those merely imitative revivals promoted from time to time 
of the methods and habits of former centuries; it is indeed an attempt to meet 


the tastes and requirements of our own time. The public has always shown a 
- natural reluctance to spend even an experimental half-crown on a volume of new 
poetry and a right instinct for the fact that barely a third of such a volume will be, © 
as a general rule, worthy of its consideration. The public knows that only a small > 


amount of poetry worthy of its consideration is ever written, and it cannot be 


bothered to wade through the everlasting experiments in verse with which authors | 


insist on filling their pages. The ideal of the Chapbook is to publish only small 
quantities of finished and carefully selected poetry for extensive circulation at a 
low price, and to encourage poets to consign their experimental and less important 
work to their waste-paper baskets, or, at any rate, withhold it altogether from a 
reluctant public. The object of the Broadside is the large and easy distribution of 


topical or in any other way notable poetry. Its form is as inconvenient as that of 


the newspaper, for,it is not intended to encumber bookshelves and drawers. Neither 


of these methods of circulation are designed to preclude later production in book- 


form. The Chapbook is something between the periodical and the book; the 
Broadside is something between the newspaper and - book. Decorations are not 
an essential element, but a pleasantfaddition. 
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A LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH POETRY 


A Ballad of ‘‘ The Gloster’ and ‘‘ The Goeben”’: A Broadside.. By Maurice 
Hewlett. Illustrated and Coloured. (Poetry Bookshop. 2d. net.) 
[Noticed, p. 390.] | 
A Christmas Legend. By F. S. (2d. net.) | 
Afterthoughts: Poems. By Walter A. Mursell. (A. Gardner. 3s. 6d. net.) 
And They Went to War.. By J. A. Nicklin. (Sidgwick. 6d. net.) 
(Noticed, p. 343.] 
A Prelude in Verse. By Marion Durst. (Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Aroun’ the Boreens: A Little Book of Celtic Verse. By Agnes Hanrahan. (Duck- 


worth. 2s. net.) 


. Borderlands. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. (Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 


[See English Poetry, p. 378.] : 
Boys ay Girls. By James W. Foley. Illustrated by R. Birch. (Dent. 3s. 6d. 
Children of Love. By Harold Monro. (Poetry Bookshop. 6d. net.) 
(Reviewed, p. 391.] 
Christmastide, and Other Verses. By J. H. Carr. (Stock. 2s. net.) — 
David in Heaven, and Other Poems. By R. L. Gales. (Simpkin. 3s. 6d. net.) — 
(See English Poetry, p. 383.) - 
Dreams and Realities. By Lionel Birch. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) : | 
Enchanted Tulips, and Other Verses for Children. By A. FE. and M. Keary. (Mac- 
millan. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Fighting Lines. By Harold Begbie. (Constable. 1s. net.) | 
Freedom: Poems. By Geoffrey Winthrop Young. (Smith, Elder. §s. net.) © 
[See English Poetry, p. 380; quoted, p. 429.) © | | 
From the Lowest Slopes. By Clara I. Martin. (Humphreys. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Love Songs. By Nora Graham. (Chapman and Hall. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Love’s Melodies. By Marjorie Crosby. (Larby. 1s. 3d. net.) 
Lyrics and Short Poems. By Grace E. Tollmache. (Mathews. Is. net.) 
Musings at Eventide. By George Millar. (Hamilton Advertiser. 1s.) 
New Beginnings, and The Record. By Douglas Cole. (Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net.) 
New Poems. By Arthur K. Sabin. (Temple Sheen Press. 4s. net.) 
(See English Poetry, p. 382; quoted, p. 433.] 
Out of Touch, and Other Poems. By Jean H. Watson. (Morgan and S. 6d. net.) 
Path Flower, and Other Verses. By Olive Dargan. (Dent. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Philip the King, and Other Poems. By John Masefield. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.) 
[See English Poetry, p. 379; quoted, p. 426.] | | 
Poems. By E. Scotton Huelin. (Mathews. Is. net.) 
(See English Poetry, p. 383.] 
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Poems. By John Rodker: (Author, 1, Osborne Street, Whitechapel. Is. net.) 


‘See English Poeiry, p. 383.] | 
Poems of the Love of England. By William H. Draper. (Chatto. Is. net.) 
Quaint Rhymes for the Battlefield. By C. T. Studd. (J. Clarke. ts. net.) 


Satlor Town, Sea Songs and Ballads. By C. Fox-Smith. (Mathews. 1s. 6d. net 
and Is. net.) | 
[See English Poetry, p. 379.; quoted, p. 428.] 
Satires of Circumstance: Lyrics and Revertes. By Thomas Hardy. (Macmillan. 
4s. 6d. net.) | 
[See English Poetry, p. 376; quoted, p. 424.) 


_Singsongs of the War. By Maurice Hewlett. (Poetry Bookshop. 6d. net.) 


[Reviewed, p. 390.} 


— Sonnets of the Banner and the Star. By Arthur Lynch. | (Mathews. 4s. 6d. net.) 
— South Couniry Idylls. By F. J. Williams. (Stockwell., 2s. net.) 


The A’s and the K’s: or Twice Three is Stx. Verses by B. Parker. Illustrated by 
N. Parker. (Chambers. 4s. 6d. net.) 


 é he Bird of Paradise, and Other Poems. By W. H. Devies (Methuen. fs. net.) 
[See English Poetry, p. 377; quoted, p. 425.] © 


The Country of the Young. By Maude Goldring. (Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) © 


‘“ The Days of Our Years’’: Songs of a Wayfarer. By Helen W. Gibson. (Kelly. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


_ The Dim Divine. By E. Richardson. (Fifield. 1s. net.) 


The pao of Chance, and Other Poems. ry M. C. Aldrich. (Mathews. 2s. 6d. 
net 

The Man with the Mirror. . By Elizabeth Gibson Cheyne. (Black. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Song of a Year. By William Booth. (Nutt. 6d. net.) 

The Song of the Guns. By Herbert Kaufman. (Fisher Unwin. Is. net.) 

The South Wind. By Nettie Palmer. (Wilson. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Voice of Peace. By Gilbert Thomas. (Chapman and Hall. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Witchmatd, and Other Verses. By Dorothy Mackellar. (Dent. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Thoroughfares. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. (Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

[See English Poetry, p. 378; quoted, p. 427.] 

Thoughts in Verse for My Friends. By John Bonus. (London: Longmans. 3s. 6d. 

net. New York: Bemrose.) | 


Three Jolly Anglers. Verses by Jessie Pope. Drawings by Frank Adams. (Blackie. 
2s. 6d.) 


Through Tears to Triumph. By Sybil Grantham. (Gay and Hancock. Is. net.) 


Union Jack Lyrics, and a Foreword Concerning the Flag. By Fred J. Johnston 
‘Smith. (Macdonald. 6d. net.) 


War Harvest, 1914. By Arthur K. Sabin. (Temple Sheen Press. 6d.) 


(Noticed, p. 343.] 
War Poems of a Northumbrian. By R. H. Forster. (Noble: Newcastle. Is. net.) 


When England Goes to War. By Wm. Macdonald. (Westminster Press. 1d.) 
Whispers from My Walls. . By Mary Hitchin Kemp. (Simpkin. 1s. 6d. net.) 


1914: A Poem. By C. W. (Heffer. 1s. net.) 


(Noticed, P. 345 J 
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A Book of vbse for Children. .Compiled by Alys Rogers. (Cambridge ereety 
Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Ancient English Christmas Carols, 1400-1700. and big Edith 
Rickert. (Chatto. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Battle and Breeze Reciter. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. (Goschen. 6d. net.) 
[Reviewed, p. 385.] | 


Battle Songs. Chosen by E. Nesbit. (Goschen. 1s. net.) 


(Reviewed, p. 384.] 

Christmas Carols. With Illustrations by T. penne. The Gravure Series. 
(Simpkin. Leather, 2s.; Cloth, 6d. net.) 2 
English Patriotic Poetry. | Selected by L. Godwin Salt. neil Edition, Pitt Press 

Series. (Cambridge University Press. 6d. net.) | 
(Reviewed, p. 384.] 
Historical Ballads. Selected and Edited, with Notes and Glossary, = William 
Macdougall. (Bell. Is.) 
Lord God of Battles: A War Anthology. Compiled by E. Manning Foster. (Cope 
and Fenwick. 2s. and Is. net.) 
(Reviewed, p. 385.| 
Nature's Moods: A Little Anthology of Verse. Compiled by Leonard Stowell. 
(Black. 2s. 6d. net.) 
(Reviewed, p. 388.] : 
Old Time Rhymes. Illustrated by Prank Adams. (Blackie. 6s. net.) 
Oxford Poetry, 1914. With a Preface by Sir Walter Raleigh. (Blackwell. 1s. 
and 2s. net.) | 
[See English Poetry, p. 382.| 
Patriotic Songs and Poems: A Selection. (Macdonald. td. net.) 
Remember Louvain. Compiled by E. V. L. (Methuen. Is. net.) 


Songs and Sonnets for England in War Time. Being a Collection cf Lyrics by Various 
Authors Inspired by the Great War. (Lane. Is. net.) 
Story Recitals in Poem and Prose. A New Collection. Specially selected and Edited. 
by A. B. Harley. (Oliver and B. 2s. 6d. net.). 
The Book of Georgian Verse. Edited by William Stanley Braithwaite. (Duckworth. 
(Reviewed, p. 387.) 
/he Book of Restoration Verse. Edited by William Stanley Braithwaite. (Duck- 
worth. 6s. net.) 
(Reviewed, p. 387.] 
The Book of Sussex Verse. Edited by C. F. Cook. (Combridge. 2s. net.) : 
The Call of the Open: A Little Anthology of Contemporary Verse. Compiled by 
Leonard Stowell. (Black. 2s. 6d. net.) 
[Reviewed, p. 388.] | 
The Country’s Call: A Short Selection of Patriotic Verse. Chosen and Edited by 
E. B. and Marie Sargant. (Macmillan. 2d. net.) 
(Reviewed, p. 384.] 
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The Flag of England: Ballads of the Brave, and Poems of Patriotism. Selected by 
John Fawside. (Nash. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Garden Anthology. A Collection of Representative Poems Relating to Gardens 
and their Contents, from 1535 to 1914. Selected and Arranged by Irene Osgood 
and Horace Wyndham. (Richmond. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Golden Staircase: Poems and Verses for Children. Chosen by Louey Chisholm. 
Cheaper Re-issue. (Jack. 3s. 6d. net.) 

(Reviewed, p. 385.] 


_ The Scottish Reciter. Compiled and Edited by Guy Pertwee. (Routledge. Is. net.) 


‘Reviewed, p. 386.] 
The Very Humorous Reciter. Compiled and Edited by E. Pertwee. (Routledge. 
Is. net.) 
[Reviewed, p. 386.] 


REPRINTS AND COLLECTED EDITIONS 


A Song of the English. By Rudyard Kipling. New Edition. Illustrated by W. 
Heath Robinson. (Hodder. 2s. 6d. net.) 


A Tale of Ola J apan. With an Introduction in memory of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


By Alfred Noyes. (Blackwood. 2s. net.) 

A Woman's Reliquary. By E. D. (Dent. 4s. 6d. net.) | 

Browning (Robert): A Blot in the ’Scutcheon. (Jarrold. Is., 1s. 6d. and 2s. net.) 

Browning (Robert): Pippa Passes. (Jarrold. tIs., 1s. 6d. and 2s. net.) 

Byron (Lord): Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Cantos 1 and 2. Edited by J. C: 
Scrimgeour. (Macmillan. 2s. 6d.) 

Chaucer : Complete Poetical Works. Now first put into Modern English by John 
S$. P. Tattock and Percy Mackaye. Illustrated by Warwick Goble. (Mac- 
millan. 8s.. 6d. net.) 


Chaucer (Geoffrey). College Edition. With Introduction, Notes and Glossary. 


Edited by Henry Noble MacCracken. (Milford. 6s. 6d. net.) 
Coleridge (Samuel Taylor) : The Ancient Mariner. (Jarrold. Is., Is. 6d. and 2s. 
net.) | 


Coleridge (Samuel Taylor) : The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. The Gravure Series. 


(Simpkin. 6d. net.; Leather, 2s. net.) | 
Collected Poems of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. Two Volumes. (Macmillan. 15s. net.) 
[See English Poetry, p. 381; quoted, p. 432.] 
Collected Poems of Arthur Edward Waite. Two Volumes. (Rider. 21s. net.) 
Drake’s Drum, and Other Songs of the Sea. By Henry Newbolt. With Illustrations 
in Colour by A. D. McCormick. (Hodder. 15s. net.) 
Fra Angeltco, and Other Lyrics.. By 1. Gregory Smith. Third Edition. (Longmans. 
4s. Od. net.) 
Goldsmith (Oliver): The Deserted Village. Illustrated. W. Lee Hankey. (Con- 
stable. Is. net.) 
Goldsmith (Oliver): The Deserted, Village. (Jarrold. Is., Is. 6d. and 2s. net.) 
Gray (Thomas): An Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. Illustrated by G. F. 
Nicholls. (Black. 5s. net.) 
Keats (John): The Eve of St. Agnes. Illustrated. The Gravure Series. (Simpkin. 
6d. net; Leather, 2s. net.) | : 
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Keats (John) : Poetical Works. Chronologically arranged and Edited with a Memoir 
by Lord Houghton. Bohn’s Popular Library. (Bell. Is. net.) 

Meredith (George) : Poetical Works. Standard Edition. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Morris (William): Life and Death of Jason. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by E. Maxwell. (Milford. 2s. 6d. net.) : 


Plautus’ Five of his Plays. Translated into English Verse by Sir R. Allison. 


(Humphreys. 7s. 6d. net.) $ 

Poems. By Jane and Anne Taylor. Illustrated. The Children’s Poets. (Gardner, 
Darton. Is. and Is. 6d. net.) | 

Poems. By Laurence Minot. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Joseph 
Hall. (Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d.) | : 

Poems of Cheer. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Kind Thought Series. (Gay and H. 
6d. net.) 

Poems of Courage. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Kind Thoughts Series. Gay and 

7 H. 6d. net.) 

Poems of Friendship. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Kind Thoughts Series. (Gay 
and H. 6d. net.) | ) 

. Scott, Sir Walter: The Lady of the Lake. Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. 

(Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) | 7 

_ Shakespeare: King Henry the Fourth. Part Il. Edited by R. P. Cowl andA. E. 
Morgan. Arden Edition. (Methuen. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Shakespeare (William) : Macbeth. Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Appendices, 
by J. H.C. Grierson. (Milford. ts. 6d. net.) | 

Shelley (Percy Bysshe): The Sensitive Plant. (Jarrold. Is., Is. 6d. and 2s. net.) 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord): Idylls of the King. Ulustrated by Eleanor F. Brickdale. 
Cheaper Edition. (Hodder. 6s. net.) 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord): Maud. (Jarrold. tIs., 1s. 6d. and 2s. net.) 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord): Patriotic Poems. (Macmillan. 1d. net.) 


The Absent-minded Mule, and Other Occasional Verses. By T. W. H. Crosland. 


«(Mathews. 6d. net.) 
The Children’s Song. By Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan. td. net.) | 
The Cliffs. By Charles M. Doughty. New Edition. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net.) 
The Dream Pedlar. By Lady Margaret Sackville. With Coloured Illustrations 
by Florence Anderson, and Black and White Illustrations by Clara Shirley 
Hayward. (Simpkin. 6s. net.) 
The Garden of Kama, and Other Love Lyrics from India. Arranged in Verse by 
- Laurence Hope. Illustrated by Byam Shaw. Illustrated Edition. (Heine- 
mann. I5s. net.) | 
Lhe Poetical Works of Felicia Dorothea Hemans. Oxford Edition of Standard 
.- Authors. (Milford. Is. 6d. net.) 
The Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyém. Done into English by Edward Fitzgerald. Written 
_ and Embellished by Bernard Way. (Simpkin. 2s. 6d. net.) 
The Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyém. Rendered into English Verse by Edward Fitz- 
gerald. Illustrated by Edmund Dulac. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.) 


The Wild Knight, and Other Poems. By G. K. Chesterton. (Dent. 3s. 6d. net.) 


[See English Poeiry, p. 381; quoted, p. 431.] | 
Whitman, Walt: Leaves of Grass. Selected. (C. H. Kelly. 3s. 6d.) 
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DRAMA. | 


Half-Hours: Plays. By J. M. Barrie. (Hodder. 6s.) 4 
Jane Clegg: A Play in Three Acts. By St. John G. Ervine. (Sidgwick. rs. 6d. 
and 2s. 6d. net.) | 
[Reviewed, p. 422.| 
More Light : A Christmas Play for Children. (Bennett and Starling. 6d. each.) 
Plaster Saints: A High Comedy in Three Movements. By Israel Zangwill. (Heine- 
Mann. 2s. 6d. net.) 
[Reviewed, p. 421.) 
Puck in Petticoats, and Other Fatry Plays. By Grace Richardson. (Gardner, 
Darton. Is. 6d. net.) | 
The . a Crichton. By J.M. Barrie. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. (Hodder 
I5s. net 
The Cockyolly Bird. By Mabel Dearmer. Illustrated. (Hodder. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Cost ie AC — im Four Acts. By E. Temple Thurston. (Chapman and Hall. 
Is. Od. net. . 
The King of the Jews. By the Grand Duke Constantine (“ K. P.”). Translated by 
Victor E. Marsden. (Cassell. 2s. 6d. net.) 
The Post Office. By Rabindranath Tagore. (Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net.) 
(Reviewed, p. 423.] 
The Silent Heavens: A Divine Comedy. By Osbert Burdett. (Fifield. 1s. net.) 
(Reviewed, p. 423.] 


AMERICAN BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Earth Triumphant. By Conrad Aiken. (Macmillan. 5s. 6d. net.) 
(Reviewed, p. 410.] | 

Pagan Poems. By Franklin Henry Giddings. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d.) 

Ranch Verses. By ‘Larry Chittenden.”” (Putnam. 6s. net.) 

Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds. By Amy Lowell. (Macmillan. §s. 6d. watt) 
[Reviewed, p. 409.] 

The Congo, and Other Poems. By Vachel Lindsay. (Macmillan. 5s. 6d. net.) 
(Reviewed, p. 4ITI.| 

Undine. By Antoinette de Courcy Patterson. (Fisher, Philadelphia. 6s. net.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Handbook to the Poetry of Rudyard Kipling. By Ralph Durand. (Hodder. 
ros. 6d. net.) 

Anecdotes of the Theatre. Collected and Arranged by Arthur H. Engelbach. 
(Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Beaumont, (Francis) : -Dramatist. A Portrait. With some account of his Circle, 
Elizabethan and Jacobean, and of his association with John Fletcher. By Charles 
Mills Cayley. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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Reowulf, with the Finnsburg Fragment. Edited by A. J. Wyatt. New Edition, 
revised. With Introduction and Notes by R. W. Chambers. (Cambridge 
University Press. gs. net.) | 

Carducci (Giosue). By Orlo Williams. Modern Biographies. (Constable. Is. net). 

(Reviewed, p. 405.| 

Coleridge (Samuel Taylor): Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare and Other English 
Poets. Bohn’s Popular Library. (Bell. Is. net.) 

Dante: La Divina Commedia. Edited and Annotated by C. H. Grandgent. (Harrap. 
7s. Od. net.) 

(Reviewed, p. 404.] 

English Drama. By Felix E. Schelling. (Dent. 5s. net.) 

Essays on Milton. By Elbert N.S. Thompson. (Milford. 6s. net.) _ 

Famous Reviews. Selected and Edited with Introductory Notes by R. Brimley 
Johnson. (Pitman. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Hamlet and Orestes: A Study in Traditional Types. By Gilbert Murray. (Milford. 
Is. net.) 

Kipling (Rudyard) : A Critical Survey of his Literary Art. By R. Thurston Hopkins. 
(Digby, Long. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Maurice Maeterlinck: A Critical Study. By Una Taylor. (Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 

(Reviewed, p. 392. ! 

Poems and Prose for Comparative Study. Arranged with Notes and Exercises by 
J. Eaton Feasey. (H. Marshall. 1s. 6d.) 

Representative English Comedies. Vol. III.—The Later Contemporaries of Shake- 
speare. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Robert Bridges: A Critical Study. By F. E. Brett Young. (Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 

(Reviewed, p. 

Swollen-Headed William. (After the German.) Verses adapted by E. V. Lucas. 
Drawings adapted by Geo. Morrow. (Methuen. Is. net.) | 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb. [Illustrated by George 
Soper. (Headley. 3s. 6d. net.) | 

The Life of Robert Burns. By John Gibson Lockhart. Edited with, Notes and 
Appendices by Wm. Scott Douglas, and an Essay on Robert Burns by Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Two Volumes. Illustrated, (H. Young. 30s. net.) 

The Poets Laureate of England: Their History and their Odes. By W. Forbes Gray. 
(Pitman. 7s. 6d. net.) | | 

‘See English Poetry, p. 375.) 

The Tragedy of a Troubadour : An Interpretation of Browning’s Sordello. By F. H. 

Thomson. (Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Verhaeren, Emile. By Stefan Zweig. (Constable. 6s. net.) 

(Reviewed, p. 393.! 
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Poetry Bookshc op Publica tions 


GEORGIAN POETRY, Edited by E. M. Edition. 
Price 3/6 net. Postage 3d. extra. 


POEMS. By JOHN ALFORD. 2/- net. Postage 


THE POETRY REVIEW, 1912. Bound in brown paper boards, cloth back, 
‘with Index and Title-page. 10/6 net. 


POETRY AND DRAMA, 1913. Bound i in Deion’ paper boards cloth back, 
with Index and Title-page. net. 


INDEX AND TITLE-PAGE * TO “DRAMA, 1913. 
44d., post free. 


ANTHOLOGY DES IMAGISTES. Price 2/6 net: | (Ready tn Apri 


ANTHOLOGY OF FUTURIST POETRY: Translated from the Italian ff 
by Monro, 1/- net: 


THE RHYME SHEET. Nos. Be and 4; coloured, net. Nos. 2 and 
plain, 1d. net. Postagerd.extra. . shiets in 


_35 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, LONDON, W.C._ 
Printed by HAZELL, WATSON & Viney, uD. 4-8, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, London, RC. - 
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Re-issue of Mr. Henry Newbolt’s famous book on fine paper and at 
a popular price. Demy I12mo. Bound in blue dungaree. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ISLAND RACE. By HENRY NEWBOLT. _ (Ninth Thousand 
ADMIRALS ALL. By HENRY NEWBOLT.  F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net; wrappers, Is. net. 
(Thirtieth Edition. 


*" That bookle t of 1897 is a sort of microcosin of Mr. Newbolt. It represents al! he has done since—it contains, 
: forinstance, “Admirals All’ and © Vitat Lampada.’ in cther words, it has the Nelson touch and the publ ic <chool 


note, both « f which Mr. Newbolt has made his own in verse.’’-—-Mr. Geo. Sampson in November Bookman. 
THE WINNOWING-FAN. Poems on the Great War. By LAURENCE BINYON.  F'cap 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net; wrappers, Is. net. 


ENGLAND, AND OTHER POEMS. By LaurENCE BiNyon. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
SWINBURNE: A CRITICAL STUDY. By T. WELBy. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. (Dee. 7. 
THOROUGHFARES (Lyrical Poems). By W. W. Gipson. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

By the Author of DAILY BREAD” and FIRES.” 
BORDERLANDS Dramatic |oems). By W. W. Ginson. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE COUNTRY OF THE YOUNG. By MaupE GoL_pRING. With Preface by KATHARINE 


TYNAN. Crown 8vo, 2s; 6d. net. 
GLIMPSES INTO THE LETTERS OF A WANDERER. Including Poems and Translations. 
By MARY MorRGAN (‘Gowan Lea”). Demy 18mo, Is. 6d. net. 
VIGO CABINET SERIES.— Royal l6mo, cloth, Is. 6d. net; wrapper, Is. net. NEW VOLUMES. 
SAILOR TOWN: SEA SONGS AND BALLADS. By C. Fox Smitu. 
SONGS IN SAIL, AND OTHER CHANTIES. sy C. Fox Smiru. ‘Second Thousand. 


3638 not likely that many | vers of sea songs have missed the vorce of Miss Fox Smith, but if thev do not 
know her’ Songs in S atl, and other Chanties,’ let them read ° Sailor Town '—the dancing colours and fre<h scents 
cf the harbour, the rush of sea and wind, the cheery pathos of the outward-bound. the sailor's homesickness all 
this is carried on the rhythm of her versés with a vividness h: ardly equalled by anv othe 'r verse writer of the day 


-Times Literary Supp. 
SOME SLINGS AND ARROWS FROM JOHN GALSWORTHY. aie 
‘London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Cork Street, W. 


From Mr. MAX GOSCHEN’S Liat 


BATTLE AND BREEZE RECITER. A collection of 
Original and Patriotic Ballads, etc., dealing with Naval and 
Military events specially suitable recitations, compiled 
by the well-known elocutionist, A. H. Mies. 96 pages. 
6d. paper ; 1s. cloth. | 

ESSAYS BY HUBERT BLAND (‘Hubert of the Suaday 
Chronicle). Chosen by his wife, E. Nessir Branp. With 
an Introduction by Creu. Cuersrerron and a Photogravure 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, §s. net. 


BATTLE SONGS. A handy volume of Patriotic’ Ballads 
and Verses Compiled by E. Nessrr. Cloth, ts. net. 

WITH WELLINGTON IN THE PYRENEES. Anac- 
count of nine days’ fighting in July, 1813, by Brig.-Gen. I. C. 
Beatson. Illustrated with photographs by the Author, and with 
a Portfolio of Sketch Maps. Demy 8vo., 1 §s. net. 


20, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


WITH PORTRAIT. PRICE 3/6 NET. 


THOUGHTS IN 
VERSE 
FOR MY FRIENDS 


JOHN BONUS, D.Ph. et Litt. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


CHILDREN OF LOVE. 
POEMS. 
By HAROLD MONRO. 
32 pp , 6d. net (postage 1d.). 


“POETRY AND DRAMA,” 
1913 and 1914. 


Bound in brown paper boards, buck- 
ram back, with Index and Title-page. 
Two volumes, four numbers in each. 
12s. 6d. each, net. Separate numbers, 
2s. 6d. net (postage $d.), ‘Index and 
Title-page to “ Poetry and Drama,” 
separately, 4d., post free. 


SINGSONGS OF THE 
WAR. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
6d. net (postage 1d). 


Advertisements in this column 3/- an inch prepaid, or 2 inches for 5/- 


List of Flying Fame Publications 


Broadsides, Chapbooks, and Gar'ands 
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BROADSIDES 
(2 pence plain, 4 pence coloured) 
A Song By Ralph Hodgson 
February By Ralph Hodgson 
The Robin's Song, By Richard Honeywood 
The Old Men By Walter De La Mare 
Summer By Lovat Fraser 
The Gipsy Girl . By Ralph Hodgson 
Staffordshire By Oliver Davies 
The Bezgar By Ralph Hodgson 
The Wind. By Lovat Fraser ' 
Playmates . . By Ralph Hodgson 
The Late Last Rook. By Ralph Hodgson 
The Birdcatcher By Ralph Hodgson 


BROADSIDE IN PROSE 
The Blind Fiddler’s Dog (Coloured, 4 pence) © 


(Small, 6 pence. 


CHAP BOOKS 
Large Paper, Hand 
Coloured, 2/6) ; 


Eve and other Poems 


By Ralph Hodgson (3d Edition) 


The Bull . By Ralph Hodgson (2d Edition) 
The Mystery, By Ralph Hodgson (2d Edition) 
The Song of Honour 


By Ralph Hodgson (2d Edition) 


Five New Poems 


By James Stephens (2d Edition) 
GARLANDS 


A Garland of New Songs 

(4 pence plain, 6 pence coloured) 
A Garland of Port aitures 

(2 pence plain, 4 pence coloured) 


Postage 1 Penny up toany 3 Items. 


All Decorations and Drawings by Lovat Fraser. 


Full sets 


of the above Publications, including Large Paper Coloured Editions, One Guinea, Post Free 


THE POETRY BOOKSHOP 


35, Devonshire Street 


Theobalds Road, W.C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE 


AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE 


are prepared to consider and place MSS. 


Literary Work of all kinds dealt with by 
Experts, who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. 

THE ALLIANCE possesses special facilities 
for placing volumes of collected verse to the 
best advantage with publishers. Kindly 
write for Prospectus to THE MANAGER, 


2, CLEMENT’S INN, W.C. 


The “Bomb Shop, 


66, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON. 


Latest!—The ‘‘ Plays Worth Reading ’”’ 
Series. Price 7d. each. 


HENDERSONS 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd. 


New and Second-hand Booksellers, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Reports invited of First Editions of 
Esteemed Writers, Presentation Books, 
Autograph Letters and MSS., Old English 
Poetry and Plays, Books with Coloured 


Plates, Sporting Books in original bindings 


or parts. 


Libraries purchased. Valuation for Probate. 
Cash paid for all purchases. 


BOOKS 


AT BARGAIN PRICES.. “ow ®eaey 


THE Books included in this Catalogue 
are new as published. but are now 
offered at great reduction off the 
Original Price. 

Do not miss these Rare Bargains, but 
send for a copy of Catalogue to-day and 
ask for your name and address to be 
registered for future issues. 


WM. GLAISHER, Ltd., scoksetiers, 


265, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


All Books are in new condition as when originally published. 


No second-hand books kept. 


POEMS 


LOUISE JOPLING-ROWE. 


With Portrait in Photogravure, 
after the Painting by Sir J. 
FE. P.R.A. 


Crows 8vo. Cloth, 2/6 net. 
ELKIN MATHEWS, LONDON, W. 


MA N 
OTHER POEMS and A PREFACE 
By MARIE STOPES. 


. +... restraint and substance in all her verses. 
Her highest level is reached in *‘ Tokio Snow ’—a 
beautiful fancy with a curiows but very successful 
rhyme scheme—and ‘Humae Love,’ an impressive 
moment of spiritual reflection.”—TimMeEs. 


Just Published, 3s. 6d. 
W. HEINEMANN. 


Advertisements in this column 3/- an inch prepaid, 
or 2 inches for 5/- | 
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STEFAN 
6s. net. ZWEIG 


VERHAEREN 


With Portrait and Bibliography. 
 **One of the very greatest poets of the age. 
= THE BEST BOOK THAT HAS YET 
BEEN WRITTEN ON THE SUBJECT." 
—Manchester Guardian. 


6s. net. 


FLAUBERT 
By Emile Faguet. 6s. net. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 


BALZAC 


By Emile Faguet. 6s. net. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


OWEN SEAMAN 


Complete Poetical Works 


PRACOCE 


B-O R R OW ED 


in one volume. Crown | 36 net. Second Im-|  p{,UMES (Parodies). 
8vo. //6 net. “| pression. 2/6 net 
LISTENERS. 
PHILOSOPHY OF A WARVEST OF 
> " 2/6 net. Second Im- 
GEORGE MERE- CHAFF 
TREVELYAN. Cloth 2/6 ]A CHILD’S DAY. 3/6 net. 
net. Leather 3/6 net. 5/- net. Illustrated. SALVAGE. 3/6 net. 
NEW POETRY NEW_ PLAYS 


THE SISTER OF THE WIND. by 


GRACE FALLow Norton, Author of 
“Little Grey Songs from St. Joseph’s.”’ 
Feap. 8vo. +/6 net. 


CARSIDE’S CAREER. By 
HAROLD BRIGHOUSE (Iditor of ‘The 
Works of Stanley Houghton”). 
Cr. 8vo. Paper 1/-net. Cloth 1/6 net. 


AN AMERICAN ‘‘GEORGIAN POETRY.” 


A LITTLE BOOK OF MODERN 
VERSE. Selected by Jessie B. 
RITTENHOUSE. 3/6 net. 


THE RIOT ACT. By James 


SEXTON, J.P. Cr. 8vo. Paper 1/- net. 
Cloth 1/6 net. 


RECENT VOLUMES OF POETRY 


LYRICS FROM THE CHINESE. 
LUX JUVENTUTIS. 


THE REVERBERATE HILLS. By Epwin OPPENHEIM. 
THE LOOMS OF THE CODS. By Joun S. Carro_t_, M.D. 


(Second Impression.) 


By HELEN WADDELL. 2/6 net. 

By KATHERINE ESDAILE. 3/6 net. 
3/6 net. 

3/6 net. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE & CO., 


LTD., 10, ORANGE STREET, W.C. 
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POETRY 


NEW POETRY 


The TWO BLIND COUNTRIES, and 
other Poems. By ROSE MACAULAY 
(Author of “The Lee Shore”). 2s. 6d. net 


B: Poetry which justifies the word spiritual.” 
—Daily News. 


POEMS. By R. C. PHILLIMORE. 
With an Introduction by JOHN MASEFIE! D. 
Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


IRISH POEMS. By KATHARINE 
TYNAN. | 3s. 6d. net. 

THE WILD HARP: A Selection 
from Irish Poetry. By KATHARINE 
TYNAN. Decorated. Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MASEFIELD 
THE EVERLASTING MERCY. 


Presentation Editions. Fcap. 8vo, velvet Persian 
yapp, full gilt, boxed, 6s. net; lambskin, full 
gilt, 5s. net. Uniform crown 8vo, cloth edition, 
3s. 6d. net. SIXTEENTH IMPRESSION. 


THE WIDOW IN THE BYE 
STREET. Fourth Impression. 


- Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.61. net. 


POEMS... By RUPERT BROOKE. 


Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SIDGWICK 
& 
JACKSON 
LTD. 


THREE 
ADAM 
STREET 


ADELPHI 


W.C. 


DRAMA 


NEW DRAMA 
CHANGE. By J. O. FRANCIS. (The 
Prize Welsh Play) Paper. Is. 6d. net. 
THE FLASH-POINT. By Mrs. 
SCOTT-MAXWELL. Cloth, 2s. net. 
BETWEEN SUNSET AND DAWN. 

By HERMON OULD. Cloth. Is. 6d. net; 


paper, ls. net 


THE PRICE OF THOMAS SCOIT 
By ELIZABETH BAKER. 

THE EDUCATION OF MR. SUR- 
RAGE. By ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 

FOUR ONE-ACT PLAYS. By GER 
TRUDE JENNINGS. 
Each crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net ; paper, Is. 6d 


net. 

COLOMBINE: A Fantasy, and othcr 
Verses. By REGINALD ARKELL. 
Illustrated. Is. net. 


Sixpenny Series. 
OVER THE HILLS. By JOHN PALMER. 
MISS TASSEY. -By ELIZABETH BAKER. 
THE LITTLE STONE HOUSE. By 
GEORGE CALDERON. 


FOUR PLAYS. By GILBERT (ANNAN 


Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


From JARROLD & SONS’ LIST. 


IDEAL GIFT BOOKS. 


THE MINIATURE CLASSICS. 


Edited by GEO. GOODCHILD. 


A new series of the smaller classics printed on hand-made paper in black and red, 
with de igned title-page by Reginald L. Knowles. 


FIRST SIX TITLES. | 
GOLDSMITH'S The Deserted Villsge. 


BROWNING’S Pippa Passes. 


BROWNINGS A in the ’Scu‘cheon. 


SHELLEY'S The Sensitive Plant. 


COLERIDGE’S The Ancient Mariner. TENNYSON'’S Maud. 


Cloth, ls. net. Lambskin, Is. 6d. net. 


And in other bindings. 


THE OUTLOOK.—*' A MOST DELIGHTFULLY BOUND AND PRINTED SERIES OF CLASSICS, 
PERHAPS THE PLEASANTEST POCKET VOLUMES WE HAVE EVER MET.” 3 


ENGLAND, ENGLAND. 


F’cap 8vo, cloth gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 
A chronological sequence of war poems and patriotic verses, many of which were 


inspired by the present war. 


JARROLD & SONS, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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THE BOOKFELLOW 


THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW 
AND JOURNAL OF THE AUSTRALASIAN BOOK TRADE. 
A Monthly Periodical devoted to the criticism and appreciation of literature of Australasian inter:st. 


Original Verse and Prose by Australian and New Zealand wri‘ers is printed, and attention is given to Art, 
Music, and Drama. Illustratiors are added. 


The Office of Publication is at No. 6, ROWE STREET, SYDNEY, AU>TRALIA. 
Annual Subscription, Six Shillings, post free. 
Special Trade Edition, supplied to recognised Booksellers and Publishers only, 6s 6d. per annum, post free. 


SOME OPINIONS OF “THE BOOKFELLOW."’ 


Mr. DEAKIN, AT THE AUSTRALIAN NATIVES’ lately; we borrow (with acknowledgment) the 
ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE.“ To the Editor of appreciation by THE BOOKFELLOW, Australia’s 


The Azge.—Sir,—Permit me to remind the leading critical authority, of Mrs. Hinkson’s 
readers of your second leader in to-day’s issue latest book.’’—-THE EVENING POST, Welling- 


that ... lexpressly urged attention to the very ton, N.Z., May 18, 1912. 


gratifying developments in Australian literature, “THE BOOKFELLOW is our premier Australian 


both in poetry and prose, and also in literary critic.’-—-THE SUNDAY TIMES. Perth. W A 
criticism, thanks to the recent publication of our | A. 


admirable monthly review, THE BOOKFELLOW. | ‘* THE BOOKFELLOW has original work by some 


Yours, etc., ALFRED DEAKIN.”’ | of the best men writing to-day in the Colonies.’’— 
‘“‘T warmly recommend THE BOOKFELLow.’— | CANTERBURY TIMES, Christchurch, N.Z. 
SIR GEORGE REID, Hish Commissioner for ‘‘THE BOOKFELLOw is a fine literary monthly, 
Australia in London. _ which deserves the support of all Australians 
‘“A ‘throng* of novels has pushed some by | laying claim to culture.'"—THE REGISTER, 
well-known writers a little into the background | Adelaide, S.A. 


THE 


MOSHER BOOKS 
CATALOGUE 


My new catalogue is now ready and 
will be mailed free on request. It 
45 contains in place of the regular Fore- 

5 word an Appreciation by Richard Le 
ag | Gallienne, published in The Forum for 
January last. Also the usual choice 
ay 3 selection of poems not given elsewhere. 


— THOMAS BIRD MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 
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From J, M. DENT & SONS’ LIST. 


CHANNELS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
A NEW VOLUME. 


THE ENGLISH DRAMA 


By Pror. F. E. SCHELLING, D.Litt. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Outlook.—‘' An admirable handbook of its subject.’’ 


NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY. 


THE WILD KNIGHT AND OTHER POEMS. By 
G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The poems are “' selected and arranged rather with a view to unity of spirit than to 


unity of time or value.’’—G.K. C. 
- Nation.—‘' We cannot be anything but grateful for it.’ 


EDWARD DOWDEN’S POEMS. Crown 8vo, 6s. per Vol. 
Vol. I. ORIGINAL POEMS. Vol. II. TRANSLATIONS. 


Athen@um.-—'‘' Remarkable for the high level of execution they display. . . . A 
great sensitiveness to beauty breathes through all his poems.’’ 


A WOMAN'S RELIQUARY. Small demy Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 
A sequence of a hundred love lyrics addressed by Edward 
Dowden to his wife. 


PATH FLOWER AND OTHER VERSES. By 


OLIVE DARGAN. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. : 
A volume of poems by a poet and dramatist of rare distinction 
in America. 


THE WITCH MAID AND OTHER VERSES. By 
DOROTHEA MACKELLAR. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. A Book of Verse. By JAMES Ww. 
FOLEY. With 16 Illustrations by REGINALD BIRCH. Small 
demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Atheneum.—“*A world of philosophy. + The qua ntness and w himsicality 
of the book give it a real charm of its own, to whi_h the il-ustrations, dainty and 


humorous, of Mr. R. Birch add appreciably.” 


FROM _THE DEN OF A CAMBRIDGE DON. 


Miscellaneous Verses by L. A. 


Autumn List of Books sent on application. | 
198, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C- 
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Macmillan & Co.'s New Books 


THOMAS HARDY’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


Satires of Circumstance. Lyrics and Reveries. With Miscel- 
laneous Pieces. By THOMAS HARDY. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Saturday Review.— ‘There is some of Mr. Hardy's best verse in this book.’ - 


Sword Blades and Poppy Seed. POEMS BY,AMY LOWELL. 
Globe 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


The Poetical Works of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. A Com- 
¢ plete Edition. In 2 volumes, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each vol. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
The Post Office. Play. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE.  Trans- 


lated by DEVABRATA MUKERJEA. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 4 

The Sunday Times.—’ There is much delicacy and restraint coloured by Eastern my-:ticism in the 
dramatic and poetical work of Mr. Rabin: dranath Tagore, and these qu. alities are fully exe:nptified im inis short 
play, The Post Office’ . . . Its climax is full of poignent effect.’ 


THE MODERN READER'S CHAUCER. With Illustrations by WARWICK GoBLE. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
now first put into Modern English. by JOHN S. P. TATLOCK and 
PERCY MACKAYE. Second and Cheaper Impression. 8s. 6d. net. é 


Pagan Poems, By FRANKLIN H.GIDDINGS. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Congo, and Other Poems. By VACHEL LINDSAY. With 


an Introduction by HARRIET MONROE, Editor of “Poetry.” Crown 8vo. 5s 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


READY DECEMBER 11 


HAZELL’S 


A Record of the Movements of the Time 


No Political: or Other Bias. Plain Facts 
‘ A Library of Information on Affairs IMPERIAL—FOREIGN—DOMESTIC 
THE WAR | AGRICULTURAL SOCIAL 
POLITICAL INDUSTRIAL SCIENTIFIC 
NAVAL and. MILITARY RELIGIOUS : DRAMATIC and 
FINANCIAL PHILANTHROPIC : SPORTING whe” 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATIONAL ‘ 


PRICE 3/6 NET, CROWN 8vo, CLOTH COVERS 


The ens says: ‘‘ HAZELL’s ANNUAL contains the essence of a whole library of werks 
of reference. It is a double-distilled extract of the news of the past year; a biographical — 
dictionary.in miniature; a handbook to all our institutions ; and generally an aid to under- 
standing how the world goes on and how history is made.”’ 


London: HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY,’LD., 52, Long Acre, W.C. | 
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THE POETRY BOOKSHOP. 


During 1915, while the publication of POETRY AND 


- DRAMA is suspended, a series of Chapbooks and Broadsides, 
usually with illustrations, will be issued by The. Poetry 


Bookshop, at prices varying from one penny to a shilling. é 


Readings of poetry will be given on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays at 6.0 ‘clock. Further particulars of these are 
sent on application. 


A monthly list of new tions will be issued to 
replace the Book Lists hitherto appearing in POETRY AND. 
DRAMA. Copies will be sent to any on 


° 


2204de Seale 1: 7q200, I" = 22040. 


35 DEVONSHIRE ST, THEOBALDS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. a 


Printed by Haze, Watson & Viney, 4-8, Kirby Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 
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